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GOOD HEALTH — ADVERTISING SECTION 


<? 

Still 

Holding 

These 

Offers 

Open 



Have you spent all your magazine 
money for 1907 yet? If not, you 
are fortunate, for by taking advan¬ 
tage of the offers in the next three 
pages you can make it go nearly 
twice as far as usual :: :: :: 



£ 


In replying to advertisements, please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Uhe 
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Family " 
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This is the greatest magazine offer ever made. The four magazines, each at the head of its 
• lass, cover the reading matter for the whole family. 

These li* numbers mean about 6,000 oages of the boat literature and art by famous writers and 
artists, including nearly 500 pages of newest things in fashion awl tasteful color printing. 

No such chance lias occurred for years, and is not likely to be repeated at this price. 
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HERE IS THE OFFER 
The Delineator 

12 numbers at 1.5 cents each would cost . . $1.80 

The recognized international fashion and literary magazine, greatly enlarged 
and improved, and a full-sized, 15-cent magazine witu many colored plates. 

McClure’s Magazine 

12 numbers at 10 cents each would cost . . 1.20 

A subscriber writes: “We have taken McClure’s since it began and the 
urticles are always interesting, always timely, and always dependable; the 
tiction is always good literature, always good morals, and always in good 
taste, and my family would be lost without McClure’s Magazine. 

The World’s Work 

12 numbers at 25 cents each would cost . . 3.00 

This magazine, edited by Walter H. Page, is for the men who do things. It 
tells with cheerful optimism of the inspiring things which are going on in 
this work-a-day world. It is profusely illustrated from photographs oi actual 
people and places. 

Good Health 

One year’s subscription. 1.00 

The price of these 48 great magazines is . . . $7.00 

Our Price is - S3.50 


Single subscriptions must be taken by any agent or added to any club at not less 
than the full list price 


In replying to advertisements, please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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What is good enough for Uncle Sam is 
good enough for you 


Throughout the departments of the United States 
Government and on the warships of the navy the 
chief work of reference is 


Appleton’s Universal Cyclo¬ 
pedia and Atlas 

Of course, if you know everything you don’t need 
a cyclopedia. If, however, you continually find sub¬ 
jects of all sorts which provoke the curiosity of your 
more intelligent self, you need, you must have, a 
general guide to tell you what you ought to know 
in the most authoritative manner. When you turn to— 

Appleton’s Universal Cyclopedia 

and Atlas 

you call to your aid 3,000 special contributors, 
authors of 70,000 articles, 30,000 of them signed. 

The 12 volumes contain 3,500 illustrations, many 
of them colored plates. To learn more, fill out 
this coupon. 



D. APPLETON & CO.. 436 Fifth Avenue, New York : 

Please send, without charge, the pamphlet concerning your Universal Cyclopedia, 


State_ 


In replying to advertisements , please mention GOOD HEALTH . 
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FREE 

12.00 Course 
in the Allen 
System of 
Health Cul¬ 
ture. 


The Allen Fountain Brush Bath 

HOT OR COLD ? WITH 3 QTS. WATER. 

FRICTION, SHOW hr ami MASSAC I 
COM ill N iiD. The i«*ily sanitary lu»»h biush that at one operation 
ttiiiroutflily cleanses the skin, imparting a healthv tone ami glow, 
and puts one in condition to resist COLDS, LA-GRIPPE ANO 
ALL CONTAGIOUS AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES. Should 


be in every home, every traveler^tnink or ^frfjp. 


$ 3.75 

Write for FREE BOOK 
“Science of the Bath” 


I FIen*e utate whether 
jn»u want oulttt fur 
yitur nwn nw nr de¬ 
sire the tigrnry. 


«km poHttffkiS oowit w i a, 

Dcm Fountain llriuli, 1 pal. Metallic 
Fouulaiit Tailing, Saloty Fluor Mat. 

(JI M HATH IIOOM OlTFl'l >«►. a, 
(Jem Famntalu KlWb, SI* fret llo.r, 
Itulb Fnaret Connection (else dlmmler 
Faucet ', S2/J&. Fully Guitraiitreil. 

Will. SKMt Fit Ft. Si* l.esaons The 
Alien System in ileullh Culture, Chart 
Form, with 1‘nrlulile or Hath Kooin 
OutUl, or SI* Lkmuiu nrepali) on re- 
eelpt of $2.00. 

1 AGENTS 


The Allen Mfg. Go., 


No. 21 Sta. F, Toledo, 0. 



The Kalamazoo 

ADJUSTABLE TABLE 



PRICES 

Black Enamel-$6.00 each 

White Enamel.6.50 each 

Oxidized Copper .. 7.00 each 

25 per cent discount if cash is sent 
with order 



Manufactured by 

IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 

233-5-7-9 Main St. East, 

Kalamazoo, ... Michigan 


Weight, 16 lbs 
Cost little 



Folding 
Bath 
|Tub 


REQUIRES LITTLE WATER 

ALSO VAPOR BATH CABINETS 

Write for special offer. Address 

H R IRWIN. 103 Chambers St..New York. N Y. I 


Mothers’ Problems 

Every mother knows that the happiness 
or misery—success or failure—of her little 
one depends upon the knowledge and sym- ¥ 
pathy she puts into lhe task of bringing 
it up 

American Motherhood 

Is a monthly magazine devoted to raising 
the standards of home, life and motherhood. 

Its pages are full of help for the mother 
regarding her baby and many other matters 
pertaining to the home and its management. 

It will help many a weary mother who is 
now perplexed with problems different from 
any she has ever before had to deal with. 

It is edited by mothers. 

Mary Wood=Allen and 
Mrs. Rose W. Chapman. 

women of wide experience in home. State, 
and national work. 

You will enjoy seeing a sample copy of 
American Motherhood— we will 
sending it to you. One dollar pays lor jh 
year’s subscription. 

NEW TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

16 Months for $i.oo 
6 “ *8 

You can also now secure the Teaching 
Truth series, written by Dr. Mary Wood- 


Alien, at the same address and at the follow¬ 
ing prices postpaid: 

Teaching Truth.$0.50 

Almost a Man.50 

Almost a Woman...50 

Child Confidence Rewarded. 25 

Ideal Married Life. 1.10 

Mother’s Manual . 9 ° 


AHERICAN HOTHERHOOD, 

Cooperstown, N. Y. 


In replying to advertisements f please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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are quickly relieved by THE IMPROVED 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer 

Developed at the Battle Creek Sanitarium and 
endorsed by its Physicians. 

The most simple and convenient instrument made 
for this purpose. The only one which effectively 
treats the nasal and frontal cavities of the head, 
accomplished by its special nasal tube. Charged 
ready for use and supplied with extra solution suf¬ 
ficient for three months* treatment. Write to¬ 
day for booklet. 

MODERN MEDICINE C0. t Battle Creek, Mich 

- r -= 

“Seal of Minnesota” Flour 

This is the product of the choicest hard 
wheat, specially selected and milled with 
a view to making a flour of the highest 
possible nutritive value. It is largely 
used at the Battle Creek Sanitarium , which is 
a sufficient guaranty of its purity and 
WHOLESOMENESS. 

MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 

NEW PRAGUE FLOURING MILL CO., 

New Prague, Minnesota. 


OBESITY 

Belts are used to advantage l>y corpulent 
people, both ladies and gentlemen, to re¬ 
duce corpulency and give shape to a pen 



dulouaor relaxed obdomen. The use of 
these belts reduce the size and leave no 
room for superfluous fat to accumulate. 

Elastic Stockings 

for enlarged veins, weak or 
swollen joints, or where there 
is tenderness, itching, or burn¬ 
ing, are the recognized relief 
and cure for these ailments. 

Literature gratis. Correspond¬ 
ence invited. 


SHARP 4 SMITH 

92 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Ill 

2 Doors North of Washington Street 
MA-NUFACTUHEBS OF 

High Grade Surgical Instruments, Hospital Supplies. 
Invalid Comforts, Trusses, Crutches, Etc. 




In replying to advertisements , please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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PURE WATER 



You know that Impure water undermines the health. 
You know that it vulgarizes the table. But do you know 
that it is made clear, sparkling, and wholesome by the 

NAIAD FILTER? 

A filter new in principle, of moderate cost, and endorsed 
by expert sanitarians wherever known. It wrifies the 
water and is more than a strainer. It is positively and 
continuously germ-proof. It admits of instant and com¬ 
plete renovation. It is made either pressure or non- 
pressure. and in different numbers, adapting it to the 
Home, Ofliee, Schools, Hotels, Hospitals, etc. 

A Filter of the Highest Grade and Lowest Cost. If inter¬ 
ested in the Subject of Pure Water, Write for our Book¬ 
let, R. A. It is Free 

The Naiad Filter Co.. Sudbury, Building, Boston, Mass. 


Sinful Nature is the father of eue % Married and 

Out Sinful If/ nor a nee is ite mother. tiik^norice 6 ^ 

SPECIAL OFFER. ON 


Dr. J. H. Kellogg's 20th Century 

PLAIN FACTS of R both sexes° UNG 


1003 edition, reflect, enlarged, re»et *<X> page*. 350 illustrations, with 
••natoniical chart in nine colors. The Urgent. latest, 1 m.**I Murk In the world 
oil these subject*, 

It fives parent* tiio rlfht words u> uwwlirn instructing their cbihlron. 

Not ant hoy or girl In * thousand con brought up In innocont Ignorance. 

Wtiiis parent* are praying for them instead of touch inn them, the) urn learn¬ 
ing erll. Angels are nut sent from heaven to do the work of father end 
mother. It reveals the alarming prevalence of vice umoug children and 
youth, vnd how to prevent, d«taet, ond break up bad habits. It is a great 
scientific moral barrier to a great evil. It vitally concerns heart and homo 
happiness, treating fully upon single Mid married life. The time lias come 
when the proper treatment of this subject is vulgar only with the vulgar. 

Here are a few heading* from the Table of Contents : Reproduction, Sea in 
Plants, lx>wer Animals, and Man; General Anatomy and Physiology, Anut-*niv 
i f the Male and Female Organs. Ovulation, Fecundation, Birth, Nursing, Pu- 
hervy. Time to Marry, Mutual Adaptation Flirtation, Press. Medlutluii, Re¬ 
ligion, Diet, Eterelse, Solitary Vice. Causes of the llahil, Suspicious Kigns, 

Positive Signs, Ke*ults, Treatment, Pregnoncy. Menstruation, Change of Life, 

How to Prevent Suffering, How tr* Develop Beauty, Responsibility of Parents 
soil Teachers, Wives Itighti, How to Kegel Sound Children. ControlPng Sex, 

Heredity, Prevention of Conception, Continence. Controlling Thoughts, Th« 

Social Kvil, Infanticide, Abortion, Midwifery, Care uf Infants ; UHl pages on 
sexual diseases, 100 pages on General Health Topics and Home Remedies. 

This lathe book for a gift. Special prices FOR THIRTY DAYS, postpaid, 
are in ( >: cloth, 49.75 (2.05), library 64.60(8.10); red half morocco, #4.75 
(X 2f»); red w.iterprmf kvratol. flit edges, 6f>.i!5 «fl 55); full red moioeeo. gilt 
edge and titles, % - 75 <3,*5). With nuy one of the best three styles a Urge 50- 
cent picture, "I oysl Helpmates.' will be sent frua Over Suo.ixHl of this book g 

have Imen sold by subscription. Agents are clearing 625 to fSO a week on the 
enlarged, Illustrated, 1003 edition. Agent's elogant prospectus book, with 
full instructions. xr» cents Bend 5 cents for elegant 12-page outline of ‘Tlam 
Facts," Illustrations in colors. 

Address F. E. Belder\, Home and 

Heevltri Library. Battle Creek, Mich. 

Mr. Beldeu# illustrated booklet entitled "The Mysteries of Mormoalsm t25 
cents: waa promised to be Isaued after Congress acted upon the Senator Smoot 
case, hut this action has been so long deferred that If any who have paid for 
the buuklet can not wait longer, the money will he refunded if requested of 
Mr Beldeu. 


6olb Com Jflour 

A strictly first-class spring wheat patent, used and recommended by the 
most discriminating bakers and housewives. Try a sack, and see if your 
bread will not be improved. 

Daily Capacity, 5,000 barrels. 


Manufactured by 

Eagle Roller Mill Company, 

NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


In replying to advertisements, please mention GOOD HEALTH . 
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21 Money-Saving Combinations 21 


Clip ihe coupon and pin it to your order or letter to pre¬ 
vent error. All orders filled the same day as received. 


Cosmopolitan ... $1.00 

The Reader.3.00 

Harper’s Bazaar . . . 1.C0 
The Home Magazine 1.00 
Good Health 1.00 

$7.00 

All 5 
for 

£ 3.50 

Success.$1.00 

Woman’s Home 

Companion ... 1.00 
Review of Reviews. 3.00 
Good Health ... .1.00 

6.00 

All 4 
for 

* 3.25 

Lippincott’s.$2.50 

Success or Woman's All 

Home Companion 1.00 [ c 

Good Health. 1-00 j' 

$4.50 1 

The Housekeeper . . $0.60 

Success. 1.00 

Review of Reviews 3.00 
Good Health. 1 00 

$5.60 

All 4 
for 

£ 3.00 

Woman’s Home 

Companion ...$1.00 
Ameiican Magazine 1.00 

The Reader. 3.00 

Good Health. 1.00 

$6.00 

All 4 
for 

* 3.25 

GREAT FARM GROUP 

Farming, American Farmer, Amer¬ 
ican Poultry Journal, Kimball’s Dairy 
Farmer and Good Health, for cne 
year, with a portfolio of six beautiful 
pictures. Actual value $4.40. 

Our Price, only $2.00 

GOOD HEALTH and 

THE AMERICAN BOY 

Regular l’rice, $2.00 

Both, $i.io 

GOOD HEALTH and 

COSMOPOLITAN 

Regular Price, $2.00 

Both, $1.25 

GOOD HEALTH and 

WOMAN’S 

HOME COMPANION 

Regular Price, $2.00 

Both, $1.25 

GOOD HEALTH and 

SCRIBNER’S 

Regular Price. $4.00 

Both, $3.50 

GOOD HEALTH and 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
Regular Price, $4.00 

Both, $3.00 

GOOD HEALTH and 

LIPPINCOTT’S 

Regular Price, $3.50 

Both, $2.50 

GOOD HEALTH and 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

Regular Price, $4.00 

Both, $3.00 

GOOD HEALTH and 

THE DESGINER 

Regular Price, $1.50 

Both, $1.00 

GOOD HEALTH and 

MUNSEY’S 
Regular Price. $2.00 

Both, $1.35 

GOOD HEALTH and 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Regular Price, $2.00 

Both, $1.25 

GOOD HEALTH and 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

Regular Price, $2.00 

Both, $1.25 

GOOD HEALTH and 

HARPER’S BAZAAR 

Regular Price, $2.00 

Both, $1.25 

GOOD HEALTH and 

THE HOME MAGAZINE 

Regular Price, $2.00 

Both, $1.00 

GOOD HEALTH and 

THE WORLD TO-DAY 

Regular Price, $2.50 

Both, $1.25 

GOOD HEALTH and 

SUCCESS 

Regular Price, $2.00 

Both, $1.25 


In replying to advertisements, please mention GOOD HEALTH . 
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Alphabetical List of Magazines included in 

“Good Health” Clubbing Offers 

fUg*>lar price with. «>ur SpeeUI Regular price with Our Special Com- 

(Jooti Health Cufitbinotion Offer Good Health bination OfT«r 


Ainslee’s . 

$2.80 

$1.80 

American Boy.... 

2.00 

1.10 

American Magazine. 

2,00 

1.25 

American Miller. . 

3.00 

2.10 

American M citherhood. 

2.00 

1.25 

Appleton’s Magazine, 

2.50 

1.50 

Arena .. 

3.50 

2.50 

Atlantic Monthly. .... 

5.00 

4.00 

B rds and Nature. 

2.50 

1.70 

Blackwood’s Magazine....... 

4.00 

3.35 

Bob Tavlnr's Magazine. 

2.00 

1.25 

Broadway Magazine. 

2.50 

1.50 

Cassell’s. Quiver & Little Folks 

5.50 

3.50 

Centurv Magazine. 

5.00 

4.25 

Charities 

3.00 

2.20 

Chnutauquan . 

3.00 

2.35 

Cooking Club Magazine. 

1.50 

1.00 

Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

2.00 

1.25 

Country Gentleman.,, . 

2.50 

1.50 

Daily Bible . 

1.50 

1.00 

Delineator, McClure’s and 



World’s Work. 

6.00 

3.50 

Designer.. 

1.50 

1.00 

Everywhere . 

1.50 

1.00 

Farming . 

2.00 

1.25 

Forum . . .. **.»** 

3.00 

2.10 

Garden Magazine. 

2.00 

L25 

Good l louse keeping. 

2.00 

1.25 

Harper’s Bazaar.. 

2,00 

1.25 

Harper's Magazine. 

5.00 

4.00 

Harper's Weekly. 

5.00 

4.00 

Home Magazine. 

2.00 

1.25 

House Beautiful.. 

3.00 

2.00 

Housekeeper . 

1.60 

LOO 

Human Life. 


LOO 

Journal of Outdoor Life.... 

2.00 

1.25 

Juvenile Abstainer . 

1.75 

1.00 

Kindergarten Review. 

2.00 

1.35 

Leslie’s Magazine. 

2.00 

1.25 

Life Boat. 

1.50 

1.00 

Lippincott’s .. .. 

3.50 

2.50 

Literary Digest. 

4.00 

3.00 

McClures, Delineator, 



World’s Work. 

6.00 

3.a0 


Metropolitan Magazine.$2.50 1.80 


Medical Missionary. 1.60 1.00 

Missionary Review of World. 3.50 2.50 

Modem Women. 2.00 1.10 

Mothers' Magazine . 1.50 1.00 

Motor Age. 3.00 1.60 

Mnnsey’s .2.00 1.35 

National Magazine. 2.00 1.25 

New England Magazine. 4.00 3.00 

New Idea Woman’s Magazine 1.50 1.00 

Orange Judd Fanner.2.00 1.25 

Outdoor Life. 2 50 1 70 

Outdoors . 2.00 1.25 

Outing . 4.00 2.50 

Outlook 4.00 3.30 

Pearson’s .. 2.50 1.50 

People’s Magazine . 200 1.30 

Philistine ....2.00 1.25 

Pilgrim . 2.00 1.25 

Popular Science Monthly.... 4.00 3.30 

Reader . 4.00 3.00 

Review of Reviews... 4.00 3.00 

Scientific American. 4.00 3 00 

Scribners . 4.00 3.50 

Smart Set. 3.50 2.50 

Smith's Magazine . 2.50 1.70 

South.ru Watchman. 2.50 1.50 

Strand Magazine.2.20 1.75 

Suburban Life .. 2.50 1.50 

Success .. 2.00 1.25 

Sunset . 2.00 L25 

Table Talk... 2.00 1.25 

Trained Nurse.... 3.00 2.00 

Travel Magazine. 2.00 1.25 

Vegetarian Magazine. 2.00 1.25 

Watson’s Magazine. 2.50 1.50 

Waverly Magazine . 2.50 1.50 

What to Rat. 2.00 1.25 

World’s Events.. 1.50 1.00 

World’s Work. Delineator, 

McClure’s .6.00 • 3.50 

World To-Day. 2.50 1.50 

Yachting .. 4.00 3.00 

Young’s . 2.00 1.25 


In replying to advertisements, please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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DIRECTORY OF SANITARIUMS 


Conducted in harmony with the methods 
and principles of the Hattie Creek Sanitarium 


CALIFORNIA (St. Helena) SANITARIUM. Dr. H. F. Rand, 
Medical Superintendent, Sanitarium, Napa Co., Cal. 

See Announcement page 3, this section 

N ERR ASIC A SANITARIUM, College View, Lincoln, Nebr. 

W. A. George, M. D., Superintendent. 

PO RTL A N D* SAN IT A RI IT M , West Ave., Ml. Tabor, Ore. 

W. R. Simmons, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. 

C. C. Nicola, M. LX, Superintendent. 

See Announcement page 8, this section 

CHICAGO SANITARIUM, 2H 33d Place, Chicago. Ill. 
Frank J. Otis, M. L) , Superintendent. 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUM, 1*213 I5th St„ Moline, Ill. 

> P. S. Edwards, M. LX. Superintendent. 

See Announcement page 7, this section 

PARADISE VALLEY SANITARIUM. City Office and Treat 
ment Rooms, 1117 Fourth St., Sail Diego. Cal. 
Sanitarium, National City, Cal. 

See Announcement page 5, this section 

LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM. Lomu Linda, Cal. 

J. A. Burden. Manager. 

See Announcement page 5, this section 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 257 8. Hill St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 

J. R. Leads Worth, M. D., Superintendent. 

GARDEN CITY SANITARIUM, San .lose, Cal. 

Lewis J, Belknap, M. D., Superintendent, 

MADISON SANITARIUM, Madison, Wis. 

C. P. Farnsworth, M. P., Superintendent. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 201 Granby Block, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

K. L. MantJ!, M. D., Superintendent. 

PROSPECT SANITARIUM. 1157-1161 Prospect St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

F. A. Stahl, Superintendent. 

TACOMA SANITARIUM, 426 3. C St., Tacoma, Wash. 

T. J. Allen, M. D., Superintendent 

COLORADO SPRINGS SANITARIUM. 126 N. Cascade Ave. 
Colorado Springs, < olo. 

T. J. Evans, M. D., Superintendent. 

ADIRONDACK SANITARIUM (Formerly Upper Hudson 
Sanitarium), Lake George. N. Y. 
ft. F. Otis, M. P., Superintendent. 

dIXSDALK SANITARIUM, Hinsdale, Ill. 

David Paulson, M. D-. Superintendent 

See Announcement page 3, this section 
MIDDLETOWN SANITARIUM, If, to 48 E. Main St., Mid¬ 
dletown, N. Y. 

B. B. Kline, M, P., Superintendent. 


TREATMENT ROOMS, 565 Main St., Springfield, Mass 
chaa, S. Quail, Mumiger. 

SEATTLE SANITARIUM, 1313 3d Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Alfred Shryook, M. D., Superintendent. 

PEORIA SANITARIUM, 203 3d Ave., Peoria, HI. 

J. K. Ileald, M. D., Superintendent. 

GLENDALE SANITARIUM. Glendale, Cal. 

W. Ray Simpson, Munoger. 

See Announcement page 5, this section 

PENNSYLVANIA SANITARIUM, 19*29 Girard Ave., Phils- 
delphia, Pa. 

H. B. Knapp, M. D., Superintendent. 

See Announcement page 8, this section 

NORTHWESTERN SANITARIUM, Port Townsend, Wash¬ 
ington. 

W. R. Simmons, M. D., Superintendent. 

TREATMENT ROOMS. 58 Madison Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Jean A. Vernier, Manager. 


FOREIGN 

SURREY HILLS HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, Caterharn, 
Surrey, England. 

A. B. Olsen, B. S., M. D., M. R. C. S., Superintendent. 

LEICESTER SANITARIUM, SO Regent St., Leicester, Eng¬ 
land. 

F. C. Richards, M. D., M. R. C. S., Superintendent. 

CALCUTTA SANITARIUM, 50 Park St, Calcutta, India. 

R. S. Iugcrsolt, M. D., Superintendent. 

PLUMSTEAD SANITARIUM. Cape Town, South Africa. 

Geo. Thomason, M. IX, L. R. C. S., Superintendent. 

CHRISTCHURCH SANITARIUM, Papanui, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 

KOBE SANITARIUM, 42 Yamamoto-dori, Nichome, Kobe, 
Japan, 

8. A. Lockwood, M. D,, Superintendent. 

GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Apartado 138, Guadalajara, 
State of Jalisco, Mexico. 

SANITORIUM DU LEMAN Gland (Vaud) Suisse. 

P. A. De Forest, M. P., Superintendent. 

SKODSBORG SANITARIUM, Skodsborg, Denmark. 

J. Carl Ottoaen, A. M., M. D.. Superintendent. 

SYDNEY SANITARIUM, Wahroonga, N. S. W„ Australia. 

IX U. Kress. M. D., Superintendent. 

FRTEDKNSAU SANITARIUM, Past Grabow, Bez. Magde¬ 
burg, Germany. 

A. J. Hoeues. M. IX, Superintendent. 

KIMBERLEY BATHS, 32 Old Main St., Kimberley, South 
Africa. 

J. V. Wilson, Mgr. 


Health Food Restaurants 

HYGIENIC COMPANY, 1209 G. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
HYGEIA DINING ROOMS, 5759 Drexel Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 
PURE FOOD CAFE, 403 E. lllh St.. Kansas City, Mo. 
VEGETARIAN DINING ROOM, 436 X,12th 8t. Lincoln,Nebr. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 19 East Bijou St., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

VEGETARIAN CAFE, 814 Pine St., St. Louis. Mo. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE. 259 South Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
PORTLAND SANITARIUM ROOMS, Mt. Tabor, Oregon. 
RESTAURANT, 2129 Farnum St., Omaha, Nebr. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 214 Union St., Seattle. Wash. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, S. 170 Howard St., Spokune, Wash. 
CROFTON’S PURE FOOD AND VEGETARIAN RESTAU¬ 
RANT, 193 Devonshire St., Boston. M&«s. 

THE LAUREL, 11 W. 18th St., New York City. 


HYGEIA CAFE, 203 3d Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

VEGETARIAN CAFE, 105 6tl» St., Portland, Oregon. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 45 Hunter St., Sydney, N. S. W. 

Health Food Stores 

PURE FOOD STORE. 2129 Farnum St., Omaha, Nebr. 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD DEPOT, 
Chav 8. Quail, 565 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

HEALTH FOOD STORE, J. H. Whitmore. 118 Miami Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

BOSTON HEALTH FOOD STORE, W. F. Childs, Room 
316, 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

N. K. SANITARIUM FOOD CO., 28 Wyoming Ave., D. M. 
Hull, Mgr., Melrose, Mass. 

HEALTH FOOD STORK, 156 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. V. 
NEBRASKA SANITARIUM FOOD CO., College View. Nebr. 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD STORE, 
555 W. 03rd St., Chicago. 8. Coombs, Proprietor 
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ST 'CALIFORNIA SANITARIUM 



<s 

The largest 
and best 
equipped in- 
stitutioo 
west of the 
Rocky Moun¬ 
ts i ns, affili¬ 
ated with and 
employing 
the Battle 
Creek Sani¬ 
tarium meth¬ 
ods of treat 
ment. Beau¬ 
tiful scenery 
Delightful 
winter cli¬ 
mate. 

A postal 
will bring 
large illus¬ 
trated book* 
let 

~w 


CALIFORNIA SANITARIUM, 


SANITARIUn, CALIFORNIA. 

R. R. Sta& Exp. Office, St. Helena 


A Quiet, Well-Equipped Sanitarium = Chicago 


This Sanitarium 
is located in Hins¬ 
dale, one ol Chi¬ 
cago’s most delight¬ 
ful suburbs, on the 
Burlington Rail¬ 
road. 

11 s charming 
grounds comprise 
16 acres of rolling 
land covered with 
virgin forest and 
fruit orchard. 

A most ideal 
place for invalids, 
with full equipment 
for sanitarium work. 
Building is lit by 
electricity, private 
telephones in each 
room, beautiful out¬ 
look from every 
window. 


An Artistically Illustrated Booklet giving Full Information 
may be obtained by addressing 



Open air treat¬ 
ment, Swedish 
movements, hydro¬ 
therapy, electric 
light baths and elec¬ 
trical treatments, 
massage, scientific 
dietetics, sun-baths, 
aud sensible health 
culture, cure thou¬ 
sands of invalids 
where ordinary 
means have failed. 

Try what scien¬ 
tific physiological 
methods can ac¬ 
complish at the 
Hinsdale S ani- 
tarium. 


The Hinsdale Sanitarium 


Or DAVID PAULSON, M. D., Supt. HINSDALE, ILL 


In replying to advertisements , please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
and Hospital Training-School 

For CHRISTIAN NURSES 
Great Opportunity 

For all Christian young men and women who are in sympathy with the prin¬ 
ciples taught at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, and who desire to prepare them¬ 
selves to work for the betterment of the race in the capacity of Christian nurses. 

A three-years' course is provided, and the instruction given comprises a 
larger number of subjects and more thorough training than is offered by any 
other school in the world. In addition to the subjects taught in hospital training 
schools special attention is given to all branches of physiologic therapeutics, includ¬ 
ing hydrotherapy, radiotherapy, phototherapy, kiniesitherapy, or manual Swedish 
movements, and massage. 

There is also a very thorough course in surgical nursing. Ladies receive 
thorough theoretical and practical instruction in obstetrical and gynecological 
nursing. 

The course also includes instruction in bacteriology and chemistry, compris¬ 
ing laboratory work, lectures, and recitations. 

Nurses receive on an average two hours of regular class work daily, besides 
the regular training at the bedside and in practical work in the various treat¬ 
ment departments. 

The course in gymnastics embraces not only ordinary calisthenics, but also 
the Swedish system of gymnastics, medical gymnastics, manual Swedish move¬ 
ments, swimming, and anthropometry. 

The school of cookery affords great advantages in scientific cookery, and 
also instruction in dietetics for both the sick and the well, the arranging of 
bills of fare, the construction of dietaries, and all that pertains to a scientific knowl¬ 
edge of the composition and uses of foods. 

The course for men covers two years of instruction and training. 

Graduates receive diplomas which entitle them to registration as trained 
nurses. Students are not paid a salary during the course of study, but are fur¬ 
nished books, uniforms, board and lodging. Students are required to work eight 
hours a day, and are expected to conform to the principles and customs of the 
institution at all times. Students may work extra hours for pay. The money 
thus earned may be ample for all ordinary requirements during the course. 

Applicants received whenever vacancies. The next c.a.s \.iJ be organized 
the first of April, 1907. Applications will be received during February, March, 
and April. % 

Students who prove themselves competent may, on graduation, enter into 
the employ of the institution at good wages. For particulars address the 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Battlo Creek. Michiga.r\ 
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Allied Sanitariums of Southern 
-California- 

Institutions using the same methods for the restoration and preser¬ 
vation of health thut have proved so successful in the older institu- 
ions at Battle Creek, Mich., St. Helena, Cal., and Boulder, Colo. 

Circulars furnished on application. You can see Southern California 
while stopping at these Sanitariums. 

When you visit the benutiful orange groves of Redlands and River¬ 
side. stop at Loma Linda, or the “Hill Beautiful.” 

Lomu Linda Sanitarium is sixty-two miles east of Los Angeles on the 
main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, located upon a hill 125 feet 
high. It stands In a valley amid orange groves, fruits, and flowers, for 
which this section is famous. Surrounding this valley on every side are 
emerald hills and snow-capped mountains. Loma Linda has been 
Justly called a veritable “Garden of Eden." Address, 

LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM 

LOMA LINDA, CALIFORNIA LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM 




PARADISE 

VALLEY 

SANITARIUM 

Near San Diego. California. 
Is one of the few places in the 
known world where all condi¬ 
tions are favorable to restore the 
sick to health. 

The Climate is the 
Most Uniform 
No extierne heat or cold. 
San Diego Co. has more sun¬ 
shiny days during the winter 
months than any other section in 
the United States. The winters 
here are like May and June in 
the east. It is the place where 
the sick get well. 

Write for catalogue. 

P. V. SANITARIUM 

NATIONAL CITY. 

CALIFORNIA 


a GLENDALE 
f SANITARIUM 

GLENDALE - CALIFORNIA. 


Southern California’s 
GREAT HEALTH RESORT 


Battle Greek Sanitarium physicians, nur¬ 
ses, methods of treatment, and diet, t 'p- 
to-datc treatment rooms just completed. 
New gymnasium. Delightful climate. 
Building steam heated, electric lighted, 
electric elevator. Reasonable rates. .lust 
the place the sick and overworked have 
DREAMED OF AND LONGED FOR. 
Electric cars leave Huntington Building, 
<>th and Main Streets, Los Angelos, for the 
Sanitarium every thirty minutes. Write 
for full particulars and free booklet B. 
Tubercular, insane, or objectionable cases 
not admitted. 
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Battle Creek Schools 

A Great Missionary System 


Back-to- 

Na^ture 

Idea. 



mW&m 


An Edu¬ 
cation 
without 
Money 


Conducted in Connection with the 
Famous Battle Creek Sanitarium 

Ire you planning to be A Physician. A JVurse , A 

Teacher of Healthy A CooK* A Leader in Domes¬ 
tic Science, A Hygienic Dressmaker, An 111 - 

R^ound Gospel of Health Evangelist? 

} ^ S 9 

Nowhere else in the world sure such splendid opportunities offered as here for a 
thorough and many-sided training at so small a cost. Here the highest standard of tech¬ 
nical scientific knowledge is joined with that of perfect Christian ideals. The great need of 
the world at the present time is strong men and women prepared for grand and noble enter¬ 
prises. Of one of these schools, the American Medical Missionary College, Stephen Smith, 
A. M., M. D., LL. D., of New York City, a well-known medical teacher, and one of the 
most eminent physicians and surgeons in the world, says: “Standing alone as the pioneer 
institution devoted exclusively to the training of those who have been chosen to go * before His 
face into every city and place whither He Himself would come/ it inaugurates a New Era 
in the efforts to evangelize the world.” 

JUST NOW there is opportunity for a limited number of earnest men and women of 
mature years and established character to matriculate in these schools. JUST NOW there 
is set before YOU the privilege of elevating yourself from the lowest round of the ladder to 
the greatest height to which you are capable of climbing, and all without money. 

Do Not Slight This Opportunity! Write at once for Calendar of the Course in 
which you are interested. 

- Address, ■ 

^ ^ SECRETARY BATTLE CREEK SCHOOLS, « n* 

Sanitarium, Batttle Creek, Mich. 
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TRI-CITY SANITARIUM 

Situated on the Mol’ne Bluffs Over* 
looking the Majestic Mississippi 



Offer* ihe delight of a beautiful and ever changing 
landscape, besides a magnificently constructed and 
equipped building, the services of Sanitarium trained 
physicians and nurses, a carefully prepared and daintily 
served hygienic dietary, the most modem facilities for 
the care of surgical and obstetrical cases, and a quiet 
homelike atmosphere. 

An attractive illustrated booklet describing the 
institution, its advantages and methods, will be cheer 
fully moiled to those interested if addresses are sent to 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUM 

nOLlNE ... ILLINOIS. 


Caterham Sanitarium dropathic ^Institution 

Delightful location 
amid the picturesque 
scenery of the Cater¬ 
ham Valley, sur¬ 
rounded by beauti¬ 
fully wooded hills, 
with charming walks 
along old-fashioned 
Surrey lanes. Only 
twenty miles from 
London. Hourly 
train service. __ _ 

Well- equipped 
bath and treatment [°oms. Weir Mitchell Rest Cure; Radiant 
Heat, Electric, Nauheim, and Brine Baths; Vibratory Massage; 
High-Frequency, Sinusoidal, Faradic, and Galvanic Electricity ; Mas¬ 
sage, Manual Swedish Movements and Medical Gymnastics. 

Terms: $12.50 to $18.00 per week 

For Prospectus Address 

A. B. OLSEN, M. D.. Supt., Caterham, Surrey, England. 




Send two yearly sub¬ 
scriptions to Good Health 
at one dollar each-your 
own and one other will do 
and we will send post¬ 
paid a copy of Mrs. E. E. 
Kellogg’s greatest book,-- 

STUDIES IN CHAR¬ 
ACTER BUILDING 

Beautifully bound in cloth 
with gold lettering. Regular 
price, $1.25. 


The AMERICAN MEDICAL 

MISSIONARY COLLEGE 


The American Medical Missionary College offers exceptional advantages to 
those who desire to prepare themselves for work in medical missionary fields at 
home or abroad. Women are received on equal terms with men. Opportunity 
is afforded by this school for obtaining a thorough, practical medical education, 
and especially for attaining proficiency in the use of physiologic remedies. 
Those whose means are limited are given opportunity to pay a considerable part 
of their expenses by oaring for the sick, and thereby gain a double advantage of 
financial aid and practical medical experience. This school is non-sectarian 
in character. 

The twelfth annual session of the American Medical Missionary College opens 
Sept. 18, 1906. For catalogue and other information, address the Secretary, 


E I T? 1 . TV /I pv BATTLE CREEK, 

. L. Eggleston, 1VL D. michic 
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The New England Sanitarium 

MELROSE, MASS. 

OFFERS JUST THE ADVANTAGES WHICH INVALIDS NEED AND DESIRE : 

1. A complete medical equipment 
of the best appliances, not only for 
treatment, but for accurate diagnosis. 

2. Ample accommodations in new 
buildings with every modern conve¬ 
nience. (The cut shows one of five 
large buildings.) 

3. Large, sunny rooms overlooking 
magnificent landscape views. 

4. r.eautiful surroundings, spacious 
lawns, lake shore, woodlands, nature 
everywhere. 

5. Close proximity to the metrop¬ 
olis of New England. 

The New England Sanitarium is the Eastern exponent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium methods. It is 
just the place to recuperate from tired nerves and brain fag. 

Send for illustrated circular showing views of the Middlesex Fells in which the Sanitarium is located. 

Address: New England Sanitarium, Melrose, Mass., or C. C. Nicola, M. D., Supt. 



tEfjf ^ftmsyUianta Jfeanttavutm 



An institute of physiological therapeutics, 
employing the well-known Battle Creek 
methods. Combines the best features of a 
first-class home with all the medical advan¬ 
tages of a modern hospital, and in addition 
has an unsurpassed collection of appliances, 
methods, and facilities for training sick 
people back to health and efficiency. 

Health by training is not palliative, but 
means reconstruction of the whole body. 
This is what we set about to do for every 
one who visits us. For Booklet A, giving 
methods and detailed information, rates, 
etc., address — 

Pennsptoania Sanitarium 

1920 &irarto • {P&ilaDelp&ia, ©a. 


In replying to advertisements, please mention GOOD HEALTH . 
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GOOD HEALTH 

A Journal of Hygiene 

VOL. XLII JANUARY, 1907 No. 1 


Most invalids are afraid of cold air, of cold weather. There is some foun¬ 
dation for this apprehension. 

Sick people have less power to make heat than well persons. They are more 

easily chilled, they more readily “ take cold,” 
and hence are more liable than others to suf¬ 
fer from those maladies which chiefly prevail 
in cold weather, and are often introduced by 
a cold or a chill. 

But while there is some ground for the 
invalid’s dread of cold and cold weather, the 
notion that cold air is dangerous for invalids is not true as a general proposition. 
In fact, the very opposite has been proved to be true by the most exacting scien¬ 
tific tests. This fact has been known to the medical profession for nearly a score 
of years, but the lay public are for the most part still ignorant of this important 
discovery, and, misled by the old but now exploded notion that cold air is dan¬ 
gerous, annually migrate bv thousands to warm climates as soon as Jack Frost 
puts in his appearance. 

That this is a mischief-working error is shown by the results obtained in the 
tent colonies established for the cure of tuberculosis in Massachusetts, New 
York, and others of the eastern and middle States. The carefully kept statistics 
of these institutions, now numbered by the score, show that by far the best 
results are obtained in the coldest months of the year. Those patients who are 
most exposed to the cold air make the most certain and most rapid recoveries. 

COLD AIR CURES. But getting cold—chilling — is dangerous, sometimes 
even deadly, for sick folks. That is quite another thing. The invalid should 
breathe cold air, but he must be kept warm. Here is the secret: Cold air for the 
lungs ivhile the rest of the body is warm. 

WINTER AIR IS PURE AIR. Why? Because the germs are frozen. 
Decay, animal and vegetable putrefaction, germ growth and dissemination—all 
cease when the reign of frost begins, and winter breezes gather no dust or 
germs from snow-covered fields. 

This pure winter air has priceless value as a healing agent. No dust, no 
germs, no miasma, no noxious vapors, no malodors, no malaria parasites, no 
mosquitoes, no flies, nothing but pure, vitalizing, invigorating air,— crisp, dry, 
blood-purifying, tissue-renovating , oxygen. 

From November until March, those who reside in northern regions enjoy 


The Health Mission 
of Winter 

Cold Air a Blessing, Not a Misfortune 
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the inestimable advantage of a germ-free atmosphere, every breath of which 
bears life, vigor, vitality, and health. 

COLD AIR IS TONIC, WHILE WARM AIR IS DEPRESSANT. Cold 
is Nature's greatest tonic, the very Samson of vitalizers and rejuvenators. No 
drug can compare with it. 

How a cold face bath refreshes one when weary! How a breath of cool air 
revives one when overcome with heat! How vigorously the fans work on a hot 
day! How cold weather brightens the fires and sharpens the appetite! What 
a splendid bracer is the cold morning bath! All these facts testify to the 
tonic, stimulating power of cold. 

A Thousand Lifts an Hour. That is what cold air gives the invalid. Each 
breath is a cold-air bath. 

The cold, crisp air which enters the lungs is spread out over a surface of two 
thousand square feet of membrane in the ramifying passages of the air-cells. 

Under this membrane, thinner than the most delicate gauze, the whole blood 
of the body passes every two or three minutes, to be cleansed by this pure, dense, 
germless air. 

Eighteen times a minute the lung bath is repeated, and in an hour sixty times 
as many, or more than a thousand cool baths, each stimulating, helping, encour¬ 
aging the sick body to right itself. It is this tonic internal bath that does the 
work in the “ cold-air cure/' which is saving so many thousands of consumptives. 

To get the most out of the winter's opportunity for toning up, one must spend 
as much time as possible out-of-doors, or at least under conditions which permit 
him to breathe the pure, cold, wintry air without contamination. Those who 
suffer healthwise during the winter months are not as a rule persons who are 
engaged in out-of-door employments, but those who are both day and night hived 
up in close, unventilated, overheated workrooms or sleeping-rooms, who dodge 
the fresh cold air of the great out-of-doors, even barricade themselves against it, 
anj hence lose the benefit of its renovating influence. Such persons are an easy 
prey to pneumonia, bronchitis, la grippe, and other winter maladies. 

There are now all kinds of appliances to facilitate the out-of-door life at 
night. 

There is the sleeping-porch, constructed from an ordinary porch by enclosing 
with tent-cloth curtains to afford some protection from high wind and snow. 

Then there is the fresh-air tube, bv which the window’ opening may be ex¬ 
tended, so to speak, to any part of a living- or sleeping-room. 

The window tent is another device which enables the sleeper to keep his 
head out-of-doors while the rest of the body is inside. 

Open windows allow the winter hurricanes to fill the inside of the house, 
chilling everything and everybody, and hence are not an unmixed blessing. 

Feeble folks may avoid possible discomfort from cold by taking a hot-v r ater 
bag, a Japanese fireless heater, or some other heating device to bed with them. 
The latest and best of all devices is a thermo-electric blanket, which may be 
placed either over or under the sleeper. By simply touching a button the heat 
may be turned on or off—warmth on tap, like water or gas! 


THE HEALTH MISSION OF WINTER 
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* A few hardy people will insist on sleeping out in a tent all winter. There 
is really nothing gained by the great sacrifice of body heat needed to warm up 
the bed and keep it warm, but overheating must be avoided. 

Heat is depressant. Cold is tonic. The more one can get of it without get¬ 
ting chilled, the better. But there is no benefit in getting cold, or in shivering, 

A cold skin means congested lungs and a congested liver. The hands, feet, 
and general surface must be kept warm, but overheating must be avoided. 

Those who in the daytime live as much as possible in the open air, and at 
night sleep well wrapped and warm on an open porch, or with the sleeping-room 
windows widely opened, under a window tent, or a fresh-air tube,—such persons, 
other things being equal, will far surpass in health and vigor those who do not 
enjoy the vital stimulus of dense, cold air. 

And how the appetite grows under the stimulus of cold air! The feeble 
pulse grows stronger from the magic touch of the frosty tide of pure air pouring 
down the respiratory passages. The gastric glands feel the vitalizing influence 
of fresh, red blood flooding them. The nerve centers fill themselves with new 
stores of energy from the bounding stream of blood which courses through them, 

* pregnant with life and vigor. Thus all the vital energies of the body, its natural 
defenses, and healing agencies, are set at work with new activity and efficiency, 
and the reconstructing process whereby the sick man is cast off and the healthy 
man brought into being, is promoted and accelerated,—EACH BREATH A 
LIFT TOWARD HEALTH AND VIGOR. 



t 



THERE are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In peace of their self-content; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 

In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran; 

But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner's seat, 

Or hurl the cynic's ban; 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 

I sec from my house by the side of the road, 

By the side of the highway of life, 

The men who press with the ardor of hope, 

The men who are faint with the strife; 

But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears— 
Both parts of an infinite plan; 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 

I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead 
And mountains of wearisome height; 

That the road passes on through the long afternoon. 
And stretches away to the night ; 

But still I rejoice when the travellers rejoice. 

And weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by — 

They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are 
strong. 

Wise, foolish—so am 1. 

Then why should 1 sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban ? — 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 
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ABOUT EXERCISE AND THE BLOOD 


How Bodily Activity and Systematic Training Assist in Forwarding 
the Important Functions of the Circulatory System 

BY BENTON N. COLVER. M. D. 

(Illustration% specially arranged by the writer.) 



First Position : Bending for¬ 
ward with chest expanded 
and back straight. 


Trunk Rotation 


Second Position : Head de- Third Position : Continuing 
scribing large circle, begin- the rotation. Legs straight, 
ning at the left. 


Fourth Position: Oue-half 
rotation complete. Continue 
to front by circling right. 


T HIS is a day of panaceas and spe¬ 
cifics. Man’s search after the water 
of life is not ended. The wonderful pat¬ 
ent medicines which claim to relieve and 
cure an endless list of symptoms and 
diseases have, by their boasts, won the 
name “ cure-all.” Those quack special¬ 
ists who with a single device or healing 
trick hold forth hope to all classes of 
sufferers are panacea fakes. 

Again the drug company which 
makes a specific for each ache and organ 
imposes on human credulity with its 
specious promises. Number Something 
will seek out the groaning nerve and 


there expend all its beneficence while 
totally ignoring the rest of the man. 
Number Something Else will over¬ 
whelm one organ of the body, and the 
rest never know this dynamite dose has 
been taken. The powers of intelligent 
selection attributed to these elixirs are 
as astounding as absurd. 

Depending upon these mysterious 
drops from the black bottle, or the 
square tabule after dinner and the 
round pellet upon retiring,; thousands 
of trusting victims are sinking each year 
into helpless invalidism. 

Just as illogical is the theory that 
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Exercise for the Muscles of the Thigh and Leg 

Fint Position : Heel raisinu high on Second Position : Knee bending, 
tiptoe chest expanded, back straight. 

Return to first position. Then 
lower heels and repeat. 


electricity alone, a week’s soak in a hot 
spring, a mere change of food, or an 
unassisted course of exercise will “cure 
them all.” The root of these fallacies 
lies in the false notions of the causation 
of disease. Physical disorders are the 
result of many disturbing factors con¬ 
stantly at work on the body. Conversely, 
health must be regained by the com¬ 
bined effect of a number of restorative 
agencies, and until these simple but 
foundation facts are known and prac¬ 
ticed by the common people, the ranks 
of invalidism will be joined by thousands 
each year. 

The hope of this class lies not in the 
mystery of a patent poison. Their hope 
ami protection against these frauds is 
knowledge,— knowledge of the basic 
causes ever at work tending to disease, 


knowledge of the ordinary 
rules of prevention, knowl¬ 
edge of the natural forces ac¬ 
tive in restoring health, 

Among the deleterious, such 
as dietetic errors, worry, over¬ 
work, exposure, the sedentary 
habits are prominent — brain 
work without muscle work. 
So among the beneficent, as 
fresh air, sunshine, simple food, 
muscular exercise occupies an 
important place. It is not a 
panacea for all ills. It is not 
a specific for the disorders of 
any particular organ. It alone 
does not constitute a perfect 
system of cure, but it is an 
important factor in the rational 
all-round treatment of disease. 

Human blood is one of the 
most complex and wonderful 
substances in the world. Tt is 
made in the interior of the 
long bones of the limb—in the 
bone marrow, It is buried in 
the spleen and liver. In its 
life it does the most menial tasks for 
the body — yet without it the human 
economy is lifeless. It first supplies 
to the digestive organs the powerful 
juices which dissolve and change the 
potato, the peach, the pecan, the olive, 
into acceptable food for the tissue. 

Then it carries this food to every 

nook and corner of the body—deposit¬ 
ing just the.kinds and quantities need¬ 
ed. In order for this food to be used a 
free supply of air, oxygen, is essential. 
This, too, the blood provides. Spreading 
over 2,000 square feet of lung mem¬ 

brane, the blood absorbs oxygen freely. 
With this stored-up gas, it hastens to 
the active tissues and as freely gives it 
up to the hungry cells. 

With all the activities of this little 
world of cells an immense amount of 
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waste is produced. In spite of the fact 
that the body is the most economical en¬ 
gine in existence, there is a large by¬ 
product of poison which would soon 
overwhelm the acting organs unless 
constantly removed. This housecleaning 
and scavenger work 
also falls largely to 
the blood. After 
depositing its store 
of food and oxygen 
it loads up for the 
return trip with 
these poisons. Ha¬ 
stening again to the 
lungs, kidneys, and 
other outlet organs, 
it casts off these 
wastes and thus ef¬ 
fectually rids the 
body of this ever¬ 
present menace. 

Another homely 
task of the blood is 
the heating system 
of the body. Ac¬ 
tivity produces 
heat. Evaporation 
dissipates heat. So 
without a balance, 
the active organs 
would have an ev¬ 
er-increasing tem¬ 
perature. Some of 
them normally are 
six to eight de¬ 
grees hotter than 
the mouth. On the 
other hand, the 
skin, the lingers, the tip of the nose 
would tend to become cooler and cooler 
until the temperature of the outside air 
would be reached. This is not so, be¬ 
cause the blood is a regular hot-water 
heating system, taking from the too hot 
and carrying to the ever-cooling parts. 

All of the above is as it should be, 


but not as it always is. In disease the 
blood is of inferior quality, and does 
but poorly the work outlined. The 
digestive juices produced are weak; 
the appetite lacking—the food carried 
to the tissues is not adequate. The oxy¬ 
gen supply is cut 
down—the poisons 
accumulate within 
the body. The poor 
sufferer has aches 
and pains in many 
nerves — cold ex¬ 
tremities, insomnia 
and bad attacks of 
the “ blues.” 

What can be 
done? Many 
tilings. In fact, to 
the rescue of such 
a man should be 
called every possi¬ 
ble natural resource 
within or without 
the body. But from 
muscular exercise 
alone, what may be 
expected ? As sta¬ 
ted above, the bone 
marrow is the blood 
factory. Therefore 
it is self-evident 
that a free circula¬ 
tion through, the 
bones must be in¬ 
duced to supply the 
raw material to the 
factory. Now the 
same blood chan¬ 
nels that supply any bone also supply 
the overlying muscles. So if the blood 
current flowing to a muscle is at low 
ebb, that to the associated bone is 
feeble. Conversely, an increase of the 
blood supply to the overlying muscle 
will increase that to the bone. It has 
been shown that muscular activity in- 



Neck, Chest, and Abdominal Exercise 


First Exercise-: Head raising and lowering. 

Second Exercise*: (First position.) Bring* the feet toward the 
body by knee bending. 

(Second position.) Extend’the'legs without moving the thighs, d 
return to position. 

Third Exercise is rnising'the feet’to position shown in second exer¬ 
cise, second position, beginning with the legs straight from posi¬ 
tion shown in exercise one. 
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Arm and Back Exercise 

Body supported on toes and hand*. 

Body straight from shoulders to heels. 


cise the great tank of stagnant blood is 
emptied as easily as a sponge is 
squeezed. This passive blood, supplying 
as it does all the organs of digestion, 
accounts for the inferior juices, the 
indigestion, the loss of appetite, the 
catarrh of stomach and bowels. Once 
it is pumped on to the heart and lungs, 
other blood rushes in. By persistently 
keeping up this emptying and filling, 
the old cinders are washed away, new 
juices are formed, and the digestive 
tone is improved. Thus the conserva¬ 
tion of blood and the proper elaboration 
of foodstuffs eaten is assured. For 
such purpose take exercises like (a) 
trunk bending forward, backward, 
and sideward; (b) trunk rotation (per¬ 
formed by bending forward and then 


Body lowered (with straight hack) by arm bending. 

Return to first position ana repeal. 

creases the blood How through that 
muscle six times. Here then is the 
first hope for new blood: exercise will 
supply the blood-producing bone mar¬ 
row with six times as much raw ma¬ 
terial to make new blood, at the same 
time this sixfold Hood will wash out of 
the crevices of the bone and muscle the 
stored-up poisons. For these purposes 
the exercises which move the large 
muscle masses are best — such as (a) 
hceL. raising, knee bending, stretching 
and heel sinking; (b) lying with the 
weight supported by toes and hands, 
with body lowering; (2) raising bv the 
arms, (c) walking (vigorous stride), 

(d) running, (e) swimming. 

From the factory, turn to the seat 
of destruction—the spleen, liver and 
portal system of veins. To recall, it is 
here that normally the exhausted blood 
is broken up and cast off. But in the 
sedentary life it is here that a great n . ...... j r* i 

volume of blood settles and is prema- Wood-v«»fls. showing ^ re- thigh showing the large blood- 

r lahon oi the superficial, deep, vessels entering the thigh and 

turely put out of use. By proper exer- »nd bone branches. giving off superficial and deep 
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describing a3 large a circle as possible 
with the head turning first to the right 
and then to the left) ; (c) lying on the 
back and raising first the head, second 
the feet, with bent knees, and third the 
feet with straight legs. 

With these exercises are associated a 
series of chest exercises to increase 
heart action and deep breathing. This 
insures a free supply of oxygen to 
the blood and thus to the tissues. It 
also will produce more heat in the 
active tissues and by the bounding 
blood current scatter this heat to the 
most distant parts. This renewal of the 
“ heating system ” is evidenced by the 
“ sweat of the brow.” By the skin and 
lung activity the accumulated wastes 


which are being limited out by the re¬ 
vitalized blood, are easily thrown off. 
The breathing exercises are like food. 
They should be taken only when the 
body is hungry. A few moments of 
the arm, trunk, and leg exercises will 
set up such a cry for air that the chest 
must expand to its utmost to satisfy 
the air hunger of the tissues. The 
chest movements must b? free with no 
tight clothing to interfere. Some simple 
effective exercises are (a) hands rais¬ 
ing upward, forward, downward, side¬ 
ward (inhale on the uplift, exhale on 
the sinking), (b) arm extension for¬ 
ward, deep breathing with arms car¬ 
ried sideward, backward, at shoulder 
height. 


HEADACHE: CAUSEANDCURE 


Use of the Enema Usually Very Effective— 
Milk and Constipation 

H EADACHE is most often the re¬ 
sult of autointoxication. . It 
is an indication that the system 
is saturated with poisons. The source 
of these poisons is most commonly 
the colon. Long-retained fecal mat¬ 
ters undergo putrefactive changes 
as the result of which the blood is 
flooded with poisons, and the distres¬ 
sing symptoms of sick headache ensue. 
Persons suffering from headache should 
take care to keep the bowels freely 
open. If necessary, a large enema 
should be taken daily. Warm and hot 
enemas should be avoided, since they 
distend and weaken the bowel. A cool 
or cold enema has the opposite effect, 
contracting the over-distended colon, 
and restoring its lost tone so that by 
degrees the normal function may be 


restored, and regular, natural move¬ 
ments secured. 

The free use of milk is a common 
cause of headache. Milk has a con¬ 
stipating tendency. Portions of undi¬ 
gested milk lying in the colon under¬ 
go putrefactive changes which, in some 
cases, give rise to a very severe form of 
autointoxication. Many persons who 
have been for years, martyrs to sick 
headache, have been entirely cured by 
discarding milk as an article of diet. 


“A dreamer dropped a random thought; 
’twas old, and yet ’twas new; 

A simple fancy of the brain, but strong 
in being true. 

It shone upon a genial mind, and lo! its 
light became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, a monitory 
flame. 

It shed its radiance far adown, and 

The thought was small; its issue great; 
a watch-hre on the hill 
cheers the valley still! ” 

—Charles Mackey. 





REGARDING WINTER HYGIENE 


Important Points Which Should Receive Daily Attention in the 

Home during January 

BY MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. D. 


T HE words “ Winter Hygiene ” seem 
to imply that the laws of health vary 
with the season, and, indeed, this idea 
seems somewhat to prevail. The other 
day I heard a man say to his wife, 
4 ‘There is no use in giving the baby a 
daily bath in the winter. It's all non¬ 
sense. Of course, that was all very 
well in hot weather when he was con¬ 
stantly perspiring, but in cold weather 
once a week is often enough.” 

The bathing habits of a large propor¬ 
tion of civilized humanity accord with 
that statement, yet, in truth, if a daily 
bath is ever a necessity, it is in winter 
when the body is not bathing itself with 
perspiration and the skin needs extra¬ 
neous aid in removing the waste material 
that is constantly being eliminated 
through it. The bath need not be the 
proverbial “tubbing” of the English¬ 
man, but in some way the surface of 
the body should receive thorough daily 
attention, either bv a water-bath or a 
dry rub that will keep the skin in a tonic 
state, able to withstand the evils of 
drafts or sudden changes of tempera¬ 
ture. A towel wrung out of salt water 
at bedtime will in the morning be in 
good condition to give a most enthu¬ 
sing glow to the surface of the body, 
and, aided by the semiweekly water- 
bath, will keep the skin in a state of 
tonicity. 

I am often surprised to see the ability 
of people to endure the open air all 
summer long and note the dread they 
have of pure air in their house in the 
10 


winter. During the summer they walk 
barefooted on the beach, sit in open 
cars with strong, or even cold, winds 
blowing around their ears and over 
their unprotected shoulders, rush to 
stand by open windows when heated by 
exercise, and yet in winter will shiver 
over the register in a room heated to 
80 degrees Fahrenheit. During the 
summer their bedroom windows have 
been open night and day, but with the 
first breath of winter they are closed 
—one might almost truthfully say, her¬ 
metically sealed. All night long they 
sleep in a room growing fouler and fouler 
with their breath and the emanations 
from their own bodies, and yet wonder 
why they have colds, catarrhs, and 
kindred ailments. As the cough in¬ 
creases, the cracks are more tightly 
calked, the drafts more sedulously 
avoided, the temperature of the house 
increased, and the wonder more em¬ 
phatically expressed. 

“ I really can’t understand why I 
have a cold all winter long. I am sure 
that I protect myself all that is possible.” 

My dear friend, you would have just 
such a cold all summer if you habitually 
breathed so foul an atmosphere. Mala- 
ria only means “bad air,” and that is 
more often found in the closely sealed 
houses of the well-to-do than in the 
swamps and lowlands of the open 
country. Feel the difference when you 
go in from the sun-purified atmosphere 
out-of-doors to the miasmatic air of the 
furnace-heated room. Modern improve- 
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merits in houses do not unqualifiedly 
mean improvement in health. There 
were advantages in cracks and open 
fireplaces not to be offset by the added 
warmth gained by weatherstrips and 
steam radiators. 

The indoor air, deprived of all its 
moisture bv furnace heat, is well fitted 
to irritate sensitive mucous membrane 
and to help to propagate all forms of 
lung disease. The reason why kitchens 
are often so much more comfortable 
than parlors may be found in the tea¬ 
kettle steaming on the kitchen stove. 
Of course, it would not u look well ” to 
transfer the teakettle to the drawing 
room, and yet the kettle singing on 
the hob” forms a most attractive feature 
of the English home. In the winter 
the outdoor air, because of the cold, 
contains much less moisture than at 
other seasons. This is an added reason 
for supplying moisture to the air of the 
house by keeping vessels of water in 
furnaces or upon stoves. A gas jet 
'could be utilized in heating water to 
moisten the air of the room, so that it 
will not be unpleasantly full of steam, 
but moist enough to be pleasant to the 
throat, nose, eyes, and skin. This mois¬ 
tening of the atmosphere is also econom¬ 
ical, as it makes the room warmer and 
more comfortable. 

The question of diet is one that has 
received of late much public considera¬ 
tion, but we fail to recognize that 
oxygen is the most important food, and, 
as a result, we deprive ourselves in the 
winter of our truest nourishment when 
we shut ourselves in comparatively air¬ 
tight rooms. Not only this but we run 
great risk of contagions of various sorts 
when we frequent public audience 
rooms where germs of all sorts thrive 
in the devitalized air. Oxygen is the 
great germicide, and a strong vitality is 
the body’s best protection. The germs 


of pneumonia or even of diphtheria will 
find themselves inocuous in an organism 
that is permeated with a strong current 
of vital force. But let that force be 
diminished by the devitalizing influence 
of bad air, and these germs may spring 
at once into destructive activity. Ex¬ 
perience has proved that the germs of 
that most dread disorder—tuberculosis— 
could not flourish where pureij air is 
fully admitted into the system, and out¬ 
door sleeping is prescribed for the con¬ 
sumptive patient even when snowflakes 
fill the air or the thermometer makes it 
too cold to snow. 

Another fact is being demonstrated, 
and that is that the whole body is 
strengthened by exposure to the air. 
and that much clothing is not a pro¬ 
tection against disease. Whereas the 
doctors of the olden time advocated 
swathing invalids, especially con¬ 
sumptives, in flannel, they now preach 
as little covering as is compatible with 
comfort, and this not of woolen but of 
cotton or even of linen. Doubtless the 
wise plan for those who live in very 
warm rooms is to wear light indoor 
clothing and heavy wraps when going 
outdoors. Tt would be better for the 
nervous system if we did not accustom 
ourselves to such extreme heat in our 
houses. We would soon become used 
to the cooler atmosphere, and be just 
as comfortable. Our English cousins 
think 60 degrees Fahrenheit warm 
enough for healthy adults, and 65 de¬ 
grees for babies and invalids. When 
they visit America they really suffer in 
the atmosphere that to us is only com¬ 
fortable. 

Children, having a greater vascularity 
of the skin than adults, are warmer in 
the same temperature. It must be re¬ 
membered, however, that children when 
on the floor are in the coldest part of 
the room, and are also where they are 
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more subject to the drafts from under¬ 
neath doorways and windows A large 
piece of furniture placed in front of 
windows will keep the little ones at a 
safe distance, and rugs laid at the bot¬ 
tom of doors will aid in shutting out 
strong currents that keep the floor cold. 
Upper rooms are apt to have warmer 
floors than those in the first story, and 
are therefore better suited for nurseries. 

A very important item in securing 
pure air in the house in the winter is 
the prevention of its contamination bv 
germs of tuberculosis. Expectorating 
on the floor, or even in cuspidors, 
should be as rigorously dealt with as 
it is in legal enactments, if it is not in 
legal enforcements, The tubercular 
patient should use paper handkerchiefs 
to cover the mouth or nose when sneez¬ 
ing or coughing and to receive the 
sputum, and these should at once be 
burned. 

Winter food is a matter that should 
receive attention, although dietetic er¬ 
rors are less common in winter than in 
summer, as the cold weather necessi¬ 
tates the use of heat-producing foods,— 
the so-called hydrocarbons, sugar, fat, 
and starch. But these can be taken in 
too large quantity e ( ven in winter, 
and the result be manifested in the 
spring in torpid liver and the so-called 
“ spring fever,” which is a lassitude 
arising from an accumulation of waste 
materials due to a superabundance of 
rich foods in the winter dietary. It is 
an ailment not experienced by those who 
have lived simply and healthfully dur¬ 
ing the cold weather, and have not 
crowded the system with the heat-pro¬ 
ducing foods. 

Tt goes without saying that exercise 
is a necessity for health in winter as 
well as in warmer weather. To keep 
the blood moving actively is to keep up 
the bodily heat, to eliminate waste ma¬ 


terial, and so create a vigor of body 
and clearness of mind unknown to 
those who hover over the register or 
around the air-tight stove. 

Winter is losing its fearsomeness and 
appearing more as a harbinger of good. 
The consumptive is turned out-of-doors 
even in the coldest weather, babies sleep 
out-of-doors in the sunny, winter days, 
and in the clear, cold, frosty air of the 
open country is found the best sanita¬ 
rium for the weary and worn-out dys¬ 
peptic. 

Surely a new order of poetry must 
evolve from these new ideas of winter. 
Soon we shall no longer sing that 

*' Leaves are sear. 

And flowers are dead, and fields are drear, 
And streams are wild, and skies are bleak, 
And white with snow each mountain peak, 
When winter rules the year; 

And children grieve as if for aye 
Leaves, flowers, and birds were passed away/' 

But the new poets will tell us of the 
joys of winter, the crisp, life-giving air, 
the sparkling snow, the chances for fun 
and frolic in the open, and of 

“ Leaves that make 

Soft beds for flowers that soon will take 
New forms of beauty; fields that woo; 

Of streams that sleep 'neath ice-roofs blue; 
The mountain peaks like jewels shine, 

And winter brings us joys divine. 

And children’s shouts ring far and near 
When joyous winter rules the year/' 


Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant ! 

And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe, or wound, a heart that’s broken! 

—Sir Walter Scott. 


“ Shut the door to the sun, and you 
will open it to the doctor.” —Italian 
Proverb. 




THROUGH PICTURESQUE JAMAICA 


What an American Saw on a Visit to This Pleasant Tropical 
Country, and the Impressions He Received 


BY ERNEST CAWCROFT 


(Illustration* from photographs taken by the author.) 


W ASHINGTON IRVING’S devo¬ 
tion to the name and fame of Chris¬ 
topher Columbus in an earlier age and 


in the region of the Caribbean, every 
year leads a larger number of American 
business men and tourists to the section 



Valley of the Rio Cobrc 


Lafcadio Hearn's vivid pen-pictures in a 
later generation, serve to arouse and 
stimulate the interest of every schoolboy 
in the West Indies. This geographical 
interest, coupled with the general notion 
that Central America is the land of 
real adventure, and followed by the 
increasing predominance of this republic 


which Columbus mistook for the main¬ 
land of the promised New World. 

And while the American business 
man is rushing to the Isthmus with the 
expectation that he will share in the 
one hundred millions in fat contracts to 
be awarded bv Uncle Sam, the more 
complacent Yankee tourist is content 
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to seek a land of settled government 
and established reputation for social 
and climatic agreeablqness. Thus an 
increasing number of Americans of all 
ages and position wend their way to 
the island of Jamaica, which to many 
others as well as Charles Kingsley has 


ward Passage into the fair island of 
Jamaica. 

This is the Jamaica season. Thoughts 
of the zero weather of past winters, 
dread of the death-like dreariness which 
follows the falling of the leaves, turn 
many southward in search of the 



Jamaica Women Going to Market 


some of the characteristics of the re-dis¬ 
covered Garden of Eden. While the 
wind is whizzing around the tower of 
the New York Times building, and a 
blast from Lake Erie is sweeping down 
Main Street in Buffalo, or making smoky 
Pittsburg shudder, hundreds are leaving 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
for an ocean jaunt fifteen hundred miles 
down the Atlantic Coast, along the 
shoals of San Salvador, around the 
eastern coast of Cuba with Hayti dimly 
in the distance, and through the Wind- 


warmth and luxuriance of tropical lands. 
And to the hundreds who have gone, are 
going, or who are thinking of departing 
for Jamaica, who is there of human in¬ 
terest, what is there of unique creation, 
to serve as a source of amusement and 
instruction through the course of the 
winter’s season?—Much, indeed, to the 
man or woman who enjoys wholesome 
sport, to whom the paradoxes of per¬ 
sonality appeal, and to whom the evolu¬ 
tion of a race as picturesque as the 
floral luxuriance of the tropics, may be 
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alike a source of instruction and mirth. 

Those who are leaving for this land, 
where only a vest is the necessary pro¬ 
tection against a winter evening, are 
to visit an island one hundred and fifty 
miles in length with a width varying 
from twenty-five to forty-four miles. 
A population of more than seven hun¬ 
dred thousand souls is divided dispro¬ 
portionately between twenty thousand 
whites and seven hundred thousand 
blacks. It may be proper to explain in 
mitigation of the latter enumeration, and 
as a means of casting light upon much 
that is unique in Jamaican life, that many 
of the blacks are designated a colored 
people. The latter have enjoyed the 
social advantage of being bred by one 
white parent, and that they are proud 
of this badge of distinction, is evident 
not only in their attitude toward the ordi¬ 
nary darkies but in their endeavor to 
secure an education and assume the man¬ 
ners of an Anglo-Saxon civilization. This 
must not lead any one to assume that 
the actions of these colored people are 
in any sense offensive; but on the con¬ 
trary they possess that mellowness of 
manner so common in a region where 
the abundance of God has conduced to 
the ease of man, and the surviving spirit 
of tho Spaniard has imparted the ele¬ 
ments, if not the grandeur, of Old- 
World etiquette. “Yes, sir*' and “No, 
sir *' are the invariable responses of the 
servant and cab-driver; and “good 
morning, massa are the friendly words 
of any passing darky woman as she 
wends her way in the early morning 
along the public roads to the public 
markets in Kingston. Here, as in other 
parts of the world, the excellence of 
the British Colonial administration is 
evident; the negro shows his deference 
for the white woman by keeping his dis¬ 
tance. The splendor of the English 
common-law system is again demon¬ 


strated by the paradoxical fact that 
while this Republic has been passing 
:onstitulional amendments assuring the 
civil equality of the races, the whites 
and blacks have been riding in the tram¬ 
ways of Kingston and on the cars of 
the Montego Bay Railroad without dis¬ 
playing any spirit of rancor. The pos¬ 
sibility of such a spirit arising is les¬ 
sened by the discreetness of the whites 
and blacks alike. To be sure, the whites 
are not inviting the blacks to dinner, 
and only the colored people of assured 
breeding are moving in the social cir¬ 
cles of the capital city; but in public 
conveyances the negroes as well as the 
whites seek to occupy seats by them¬ 
selves, and this spirit of deference, yet 
not common intermingling, has done 
much to prevent the development of a 
race problem as we know it in its vexing 
features in this country. 

The region around Port Antonio is 
altogether delightful. Here the tourists 
will g''in their first insight into the com¬ 
mercial and agricultural features of 
Jamaica. 

The writer will not soon forget the 
night that his steamer tied up at the 
wharf at Port Antonio. Amidst the toot¬ 
ing of the steamer whistle and the repe¬ 
tition of the captain’s orders one could 
hear the babble of a hundred negro boys, 
coupled with the songs and imprecations 
of their darky mammies. Around about 
the wharf on every side, bunches of 
green bananas were piled ready to be 
loaded upon the ship by the boys and 
their mothers, who preferred to work in 
the night rather than in the tropical 
heat of the morning. We were impressed 
at once with the fact that the banana 
is the business and sustenance of the 
Island. Since the abandonment of the 
sugar estates, the English and American 
capitalists interested in the Island have 
given greater heed to the successful 


Rodney’s Monument at Spanish Town 
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cultivation and exportation of the banana 
crop. The romance of the Jamaica 
banana is a story which reflects credit 
upon the insight and initiative of Amer¬ 
icans. It will not serve the purposes of 
this sketch to chronicle in detail the 
story of this development, but it suffices 


well-nigh throughout the year. Young 
men and women are everywhere cultiva¬ 
ting, cutting, and loading bunches of ba¬ 
nanas for the northern markets. A gov¬ 
ernment report states that apart from 
passengers, the United Fruit Company 
carried away five million bunches of 



Negroes in Kingston Public Markets 


to recall that the circumstance of the 
Cape Cod fisherman, Captain Baker, ta¬ 
king the first ship-load of bananas to the 
northern market is within the'memory 
of the generation now living. The in¬ 
itiative of Captain Baker met with in¬ 
creasing recognition and it is due to his 
first efforts that the United Fruit Com¬ 
pany controls the banana business of 
Central America. As the visitors pa?s 
from Port Antonio to Mornat Bay, Port 
Henderson, and other points along the 
coast, they will view the same scenes 


bananas from Jamaica last year. Women 
leading donkeys with a bunch of ba¬ 
nanas strapped to each side of the beast, 
young girls walking down the road with 
a bunch resting easily on their heads, and 
boys picking bunches from the trees as 
visitors pass along the highways, are 
sights at once so picturesque and inter¬ 
esting, that Jamaica becomes as fully 
a revelation as the architectural wonders 
of the world. 

But the banana is not the end of the 
chapter of tropical luxuriance. True, 
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Newcastle Barracks in the Mountains 


indeed. Americans display an excep¬ 
tional interest in this species of fruit 
which is exported by an American 
company and sold at their doors by the 
Italian vender; but in touring the Island 
the visitor should not overlook other 
examples of tropical vegetation. Here 
and there will be found a small sugar 
estate seeking to survive under adverse 
conditions; side by side with the banana 
plantation will be found a not less inter¬ 
esting orange grove; and the tourist 
who does not observe and taste the 
luscious Jamaica pineapple, misses one 
of the features of the Central America 
region. God has been kind to the tropics, 
and on every hand there are unique and 
interesting specimens of vegetation. 

Kingston is the axis for an interest¬ 
ing week of touring. The visitor may 
devote his first day to getting on 


friendly terms with the hotel servants, to 
securing a linen suit, and to learning that 
only the ignorant pay American prices 
for Jamaican products and services. 
Unless he assumes the air of a native, 
the cabmen will continue to charge a 
quarter, or shilling in English money, 
rather than the sixpence allowed by the 
municipal regulations. Passing through 
the interesting Victoria and Jubilee 
markets, wherein the negro men and 
women from the hills display their fruits, 
their beads, canes, and strings of tobacco, 
the prospective purchaser will perceive 
that the price asked for a real or imitation 
Panama hat will decrease from tw r o 
dollars as the visitor moves toward an 
adjoining booth. In addition to the 
markets, there is the public square with 
some interesting specimens of vege¬ 
tation; one may spend a profitable day 
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at Hope Gardens on the outskirts of the 
city, where successful government floral 
experiments have produced a garden 
which exceeds in splendor anything found 
in Paris; then ihere is Rochfort Gardens, 
on the seashore of Kingston, where the 
bands play every afternoon that it does 
not rain, and the negro boys and girls 
make love with all the abandon to be 
found in the parks of a German indus¬ 
trial city. The wharves of the city must 
not be overlooked because docks and 
their inhabitants are always Cosmo¬ 
politan. The ships of all nations call 
at Kingston because of the commercial 
and strategic position of the Island. It 
does not need a mind with a large hori¬ 
zon to picture the coming generation 
when the ships passing through the 
Isthmian Canal will call for coal at 
Jamaica, and the natives of the world 
will be represented in the adjacent 


waters to guard the interests of rival 
commercial powers. Girls carrying 
bunches of bananas for twenty-five cents 
a hundred; negro women aiding in coal¬ 
ing ships; men seeking to be taken to 
the United States in the confident be¬ 
lief that here they will find the streets 
of gold; and negro boys willing to dive 
froui the forecastle of a ship to bring 
back as their own the visitor’s sixpence, 
—are scenes which give a human charm 
to the sea wharves of Kingston. 

Another day a visitor may devote, as 
1 did, to riding zigzag through the hills 
fifteen miles to Castleton, where cool 
mountain breezes and a delightful out¬ 
look afford another view of Jamaican 
life. Out from Kingston on another 
ride is Gordon Town, a typical negro 
village, and beyond in the mountains is 
Newcastle, where are quartered the few 
soldiers considered necessary to the 
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public welfare. Across the bay is a 
small settlement named Port Royal, and 
as the visitor passes through the streets, 
he may discuss with the natives the 
speculative location thereabouts of the 
greater and wealthier West Indian city 
which suffered, in turn, earthquake, tidal 
destruction, and fire. Just fancy the 
Anglo-Saxon in his automobile and 
the negro woman leading a donkey; the 
Rhode Island engine speeding ahead of 
the mule cart with a load of logwood; 
and the woman walking fifteen miles 
to market passed by the trolley cars of 
a Canadian corporation. These are the 
paradoxical features of this tropical 
Island. 

The development of American in¬ 


terest in the Caribbean Sea is certain 
to enhance the position of Jamaica as 
a Yankee business center and pleasure 
garden. Th^re the American finds a 
complacent, happy people. Nature has 
been kind; the darky is as well satis¬ 
fied with a hut and a bunch of bananas 
for his week's food as is the Northern 
copper king in his palatial villa. A 
kind word is always received with a 
smile of increasing breadth; and there 
in Jamaica life is easy, manners are mel¬ 
low. The sun seems to burn out the 
harshness of existence, and out of the 
abundance of Nature the tourist as 
well as the native finds charm and 
satisfaction. 



Lights and Shadows 






THE DANGERS Oh WHOOPING-COUGH 


Measures Which Should Be Adopted in the Home for 
Cure or Prevention—Dangerous Fallacies Exposed 


BY KATE LINDSAY, M. D. 





D eaths from 

whooping-cough 
equal those from ty¬ 
phoid fever. It ranks 
as the third most 
deadly of the so-called 
children’s diseases, the 
mortality of whoop¬ 
ing-cough coming next 


to that of scarlet fever. 

In Great Britain, with a population 
of about fifty millions, twenty-five 
thousand die yearly of this disorder. 
In the United States it is safe to say 
that at ldast forty thousand, mostly 
children,- succumb to its ravages. Add 
to this deadly record the great number 
who only partially recover, suffering 
even after from damaged lungs, 
kidneys, or heart, many dying a few 
years later of tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
or some other disorder which the im¬ 
paired health of body, due to the 
debility caused by the whooping-cough, 
unfitted them to successfully withstand. 

Whooping-cough is five times more 
dangerous to the baby of one year old 
than it is to the more resisting five-vear- 
old, and twenty times more deadly than 
to the ten-year-old boy or girl. Children 
who inherit tendencies to tuberculosis, 
kidney, or heart disease, or who have 
suffered recently from an attack of 
measles, scarlet fever, or any other in¬ 
fectious disorder, are more liable to 
contract the disease, and to have it in 
severe and often fatal form. Those 
who have had rickets, rheumatism, and 
acute or chronic kidney disease, or are 


recovering from pneumonia, malaria, 
or any other debilitating illness, also 
take the whooping-cough very readily, 
and are likely to suffer from a pro¬ 
longed attack. In such cases there is 
often a fatal termination. In fact, the 
deaths from this disorder after ten 
years of age are usually among those of 
feeble constitution, with resistance im¬ 
paired by disease. The healthy youths 
or maidens of ten or more seldom have 
the whooping-cough in a severe form, 
and often are able to be about all the 
time, going to school and everywhere 
else, and are chiefly dangerous because 
of their ability to run around and 
spread the disorder among the more 
susceptible infants and small children. 
The disease is not at all dangerous or 
deadly to healthy adults, but it may be 
a serious disorder to the feeble con¬ 
sumptive or the aged. Girls are said 
to take it more readily, and have a more 
severe form with greater mortality than 
boys. The history of the past shows 
it to be a comparatively modern dis¬ 
order, the first epidemics reported in 
Europe having been in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. Since that time 
it has become epidemic yearly over all 
civilized countries, and has been carried 
by the ever-restless white man to all 
other peoples, many of which were free 
from it until it was brought to them, 
like fire-water and deadly explosives, by 
the all-conquering race of pale faces, 
who expect to take all the good things 
from their weaker brethren, and in 

return infect them with all their deadly 
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diseases, and initiate them into the 
mysteries of all their bad habits. 

There is no known cure for whoop¬ 
ing-cough. The best that can be done 
for the patient after he is infected is to 
care for him so as to avoid compli¬ 
cations, and keep up nutrition so as to 
enable him to withstand the debilitating 
effects of the disease. It may occur at 
any season of the year, although 
epidemics are most prevalent in the fall 
and winter. They usually commence 
with the school openings. The disease 
spreads from one patient to another. 
Tt is not very often carried in clothing 
or by other persons who come in contact 
with the sick, as is the case with scarlet 
fever and other like disorders. Over¬ 
crowding and living and sleeping in 
badly ventilated, unclean apartments, 
favor the spread of the infection. Un¬ 
fortunately, very few parents feel the 
need for isolation of the whooping-cough 
patient, and always expect that if one 
child takes the disease, all the other 
children who have not already had it 
will be sure to take it. There is also a 
very erroneous idea prevalent among 
the people that the earlier the child has 
this and other infectious disorders, the 
better. Many mothers have told me 
that they have purposely exposed their 
children of two, three, or five years of 
age because they had been told that 
they would have it lighter if infected 
when small. The facts are that every 
year over one lessens the mortality, and 
if the children can be kept from con¬ 
tracting whooping-cough until they are 
ten years of age, there will be twenty- 
four less deaths to the hundred. In 
other words, of one hundred children 
under one year of age ill of whooping- 
cough, twenty-five on the average will 
die. Between one year and five, there 
will be five deaths, and after ten years, 
but one fatal case in one hundred. 


Protect the tender infant of months 
from the infection, and the lives saved 
yearly in this nation would number 
over thirty-two thousand. Protecting 
all children under five years from the 
disease would mean a life-saving of 
some six thousand five hundred more 
lives. If the protected age could be 
extended through the first decade of 
childhood, the average annual mortality 
from whooping-cough would be reduced 
to less than thirteen hundred. A sav¬ 
ing of over thirty-eight thousand lives 
is worth some painstaking to achieve, 
and is among the possibilities, for the 
disease is due to an infection usually 
directly transmitted from one patient to 
another. 

To stamp out and save this great 
annual slaughter of the innocents, it is 
needful to keep apart the non-infected 
and those suffering from the disease. 
The schools and homes of our land are 
the great centers for the dissemination 
of contagious diseases. A patient ill 
with whooping-cough should be under 
quarantine for at least ten weeks to 
three months. Often parents will send 
their children to school when they are 
aware that they have been exposed to 
this or some other contagious disorder, 
unmindful of the homes into which they 
may carry sickness and often death. 
No child who is not rendered immune 
by a previous attack, should be permitted 
to go to school for twenty-one days after 
coming in contact with a whooping- 
cough patient. None who have already 
contracted the disorder should be al¬ 
lowed to enter school sooner than ten 
weeks after the symptoms of whooping- 
cough were diagnosed. Should an 
older child be exposed to this or any 
other infectious disease at school or 
elsewhere, and there are children in the 
family under five years, especially a 
baby under a year, they should be kept 
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apart until it is certain the exposed 
child has escaped infection, and when 
symptoms of the disease manifest them¬ 
selves, then the provisions for a lengthy 
separation should be made. To separate 
the patient from other members of the 
family is not so difficult a matter as it 
would at first appear. Where the house 
is large enough, a trained nurse or 
some competent person can be engaged 
to look after the children who are in¬ 
fected. Often if they are sturdy boys 
and girls of ten or twelve or over, all 
they will need will be some one to get 
their meals, keep them properly clothed 
and bathed, and take them out for their 
daily exercise. The mother and little 
ones who have not been exposed mav 
keep themselves on one floor, and the 
nurse and her patients keep the other, 
never coming in contact w! ; each other. 
The mother, if she has had the disease, 
may be permitted to visit the whooping- 
cough patients once or twice daily, pro¬ 
vided she wears a loose gown over her 
clothing which she discards when she 
leaves the room. 

Children under six are not likely to 
go to school and be exposed there, so 
if parents and teachers were educated 
as to how to prevent the disease in the 
schools of our land, the little ones at 
home would not be so likely to suffer 
from this disorder. It is safest to have 
the younger children occupy different 
sleeping rooms and especially different 
beds from those who are at school. 
Usually the infectious disorders are not 
contagious for the first few days only 
a few feet around the patient. Sleeping 
in the same room, especially occupying 
the same bed. favors the spread of all 
these disorders in the family. A child 
may go to bed apparently well at night 
and wake up seriously ill in the morn¬ 
ing. If he were alone for the night, 
he would have exposed no one. Should 


he be in a room with several other 
children, the chances are that all would 
be infected. In a room by themselves 
they can be separated from the small 
children, who always suffer worst from 
this and other contagious diseases. The 
summing up of a practical quarantine 
for saving young children from this 
and other contagious diseases requires 
the intelligent co-operation of the 
parents, teachers, and the boards of 
health. It does but little good for the 
health officer to label a house with a 
whooping-cough or scarlet-fever sign if 
the members of the family who are not 
seriously ill run all around the neigh¬ 
borhood, attend school, church, and 
other public places, as well as associate 
with other children and have other 
children visit them in their homes. 

Any contagious disease will spread 
under such circumstances. To be ef¬ 
fective the separation between those 
who have the disease and those who are 
likely to take it from exposure to the 
infection must be complete. To b? life¬ 
saving to the fullest measure, the 
separation must be made effective in 
the home first, then in the school The. 
conscience of the people must be edu¬ 
cated up to that point where a mother 
will not knowingly send a child ill with 
any contagious disease where it will in¬ 
fect others, nor allow her own children 
to contract disease if it can be avoided. 
This educating of the public sanitary 
conscience will be the work of the 
hygienist of the future for years to come. 


“ The duration of the life of men rnay 
be considerably increased. It would be 
true progress to go back to the simple 
dishes of our ancestors. . . . Progress 
would consist in simplifying many sides 
of the lives of civilized peopled —Elie 
Metchnikoff . 



OVER THE RECREATIVE RAILS 


The Importance of Rest to Efficient Work and the Avenues That 

Are Open to the Toiler 


T HE best worker, as a rule, is he who 
thoroughly can rest. In view of this, 
those who would accomplish much do 
well to cultivate the power of resting. 
For the brain worker, as for the muscle 
worker, rest or relaxation may often be 
best obtained by variety of labor. 

W. Winslow Hall, M. D., gives some 
good hints as to the best methods of 
obtaining mental relaxation. 

“ Invaluable to the worker is ability 
to shunt the train of thought, at instant 
notice, to some diverse rail and there 
let it run freely till re-signalled for upon 
the working line. Three such recreative 
rails are eminently fit. The first is 
Humor. No one with a sense of 
humor can have failed to feel what an 
inestimable boon it is, what a sweet¬ 
ener of drudgery, what a quickener of 
work, what a ready delver to those 
precious veins of feeling that give im¬ 
petus, and strength, and utility to life. 
Laughter, so that it be reverent and 
kind, is puissant as a tonic. 

“ The second recreative rail is 

Beauty. While so much of our environ¬ 
ment remains both hideous and sordid, 
no least chance should be let slip of 
steeping mind and sense in what is 
lovely. And, happily, to those who 
know it, Beauty never is obscured 
glints of sky, or leaf, or comeliness; of 
valor, love, or soul, are possible in even 
the most squalid towns: more, Beauty, 
when directly unattainable, is yet acces¬ 
sible through memory; for contempla¬ 
tion of the noblest poetry, or picturing, 
or music, always bides the beck of every 
lover of those arts, wherever he be 
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placed. Yet there are some who lack 
affinity for Beauty. For such, and for 
all, a haven of refuge, a well of re¬ 
freshment, a tower of defence, exists 
forever in the thought of God. To no 
man, in any place, is communion with 
Him impracticable. It is possible in the 
briefest snatch of time; and, be it short 
or long, it constitutes the best, sanest 
rest. A branch line, this?—More prop¬ 
erly the great main line; the longed- 
for express track for every driving wit; 
the permanent way, to build up which 
all tentative routes of life contribute; 
the terminal trunk on which all 
systemed truths converge. 

“ Distinct from such uncertain way- 
side spells of rest, are the meal-time in¬ 
tervals allowed to every worker. Here 
the process of personal preparemeut, 
and the mere slacked sitting at the 
board, are useful in themselves; then 
the mirth, and courtesy, and liking that 
should sauce the meal, not only soothe 
but stimulate; last, half-hour quiet that 
digestion claims should cap and con¬ 
summate this wholesome animal pause. 

“Again there is the recreation that may 
flow from reading. Few charms can 
easier wile us from our own small cares 
than reading a vital tale; and, in so 
lifting us out of ourselves, it can not fail 
to deepen our sympathies, and broaden 
our views of life, and reinforce our im¬ 
pulses for good. It is thus educative 
as well as recreative; but, that it may 
be so in the highest degree, there must 
be moderation in its use and selection 
of those works alone which hold a sane, 
ennobling outlook upon life. 
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“ Then when the day’s delightful 
toils are over, comes the shadowy rest 
of sleep. The length of sleep advisable 
for each must vary with the case. 
Children often sleep a round of the 
clock with benefit. Some fine workers 
need no more than four short hours; 
seven hours may be mentioned as a 
wholesome average. But here, as with 
regard to food and clothing, efficiency 
for work must be in every case the 
sole and final test. 

“ In its way, just as important as the 
nightly rest of sleep, is the weekly rest 
of the Sabbath. This ought to be 
universal. And the best use the toiler 
can make of this holy day is to render 
it as unlike his working day as possible. 
There should be marked alteration in 
his hours, in his dress, in his food, and 
in his doings. With regard to these 
last, seeing that most people work 
with their muscles or their minds, the 
Sabbath ought to be a day of muscular 
and mental quietude, subserving active¬ 
ness of heart and soul. It ought, in¬ 


deed, to be the festival of heart, the 
proper time for all the tender dues of 
home, the fit occasion for some gener¬ 
ous rites of friendship. But more em¬ 
phatically still, the Sabbath ought to be 
the festival of soul; that man is wisest 
who most carefully cuts down his bodily 
and mental joys, and who, while meet¬ 
ing to the full all claims of heart, con¬ 
centrates his attention on the spiritual 
quest. 

“ Again, just as one requires a weekly 
day of rest, so, too, does one require a 
workless month in twelve, that one 
may long endure both strenuous and 
fit. An annual four-weeks’ rest should 
be by law assured to all; indeed, the 
lower pitched the grade of work, the 
more essential does this medicine bf 
rest become. Here also, studied thor¬ 
oughness of change should be the note 
of those who would make holiday a 
right,—change not alone of air and 
scenery and house, but change of dress 
and food and occupations.” 











THE DANGEROUS DRUG HABIT 


The “Short-Cut Method of Getting Results,” and the Insidious 
Evils It Works upon the System 


U NDER the constant pressure of city 
life a man is always on the look¬ 
out for short cuts. He jumps at every 
possible chance of getting bigger re¬ 
turns with less outlay of time. He 
wants to put in every minute where it 
will count. When he takes time out 
for sleep, he wants to do it up in good 
shape. When he gets in his recreation 
he wants to enjoy himself to the top 
limit. No matter what he is doing, he 
goes into it for all he is worth. 

This is why drugs and stimulants 
make such an appeal to the city man. 
They offer a short-cut method of get¬ 
ting results. They seem to give nature 
a boost. A drug will often put us to 
sleep sooner than we can get there un¬ 
aided. If we have to work extra hours, 
we can keep ourselves awake and up to 
the game by the help of a stimulant. In 
other words, what drugs and stimulants 
seem to promise is increased efficiency 
without increased cost. If this were 
really the case, the use of drugs would 
be a habit to encourage, but there is a 
fallacy. 

THE EFFECTS OF DRUGS. 
Speaking physiologically, the purpose 
of a drug or stimulant is to modify 
some function. It affects the work of 
an organ, but it does not affect its 
structure; at least, that is not what it 
is taken for. It forces an organ to do 
work which it couldn’t do of itself. It 
alters the output without altering the 
machinery—the natural capacity. 

When we put ourselves to sleep with 
a narcotic, we are not teaching our 
nerves how to let go of excitement and 
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regain their normal balance. They will 
not be in a position to do it any better 
another time than they were this time, 
and the chances are that we shall have 
to go to the drug again for help. When 
we bring about effects by artificial in¬ 
stead of natural means, the natural 
means grow more and more unreliable. 
The sensitiveness of the nerves has been 
dulled by the powder, but the conditions 
that made the sensitiveness have not 
been touched at all. 

A great many people do not take the 
trouble to think into the matter so far 
as that. All they want is to get the im¬ 
mediate result, and if this can be done 
through a drug, they make the venture. 
The use of patent powders for head¬ 
ache, sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, 
and similar difficulties has enormously 
increased within the last few years. 
Taken in small doses and at rare inter¬ 
vals these much-advertised remedies do 
not seem to be injurious. But a person 
who gets into the way of using them 
soon gets out of the way of sticking to 
rare intervals. This is almost inevitable. 
As long as the powder will produce the 
results he wants, he is really force!? to 
keep on using it; for the actual cause 
of the trouble has never been reached, 
and it keeps making more trouble for 
him and demanding attention. But 
after the drug has been used long 
enough for the system to become ha¬ 
bituated to it, the effect grows less and 
less in proportion to the size of the 
dose. So the doses have to be in¬ 
creased. 

There is no drug that can be taken 
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into the system regularly without work¬ 
ing harm. Every drug has a secondary 
effect as well as a primary one. The 
immediate effect is all a man thinks of 
when he takes it, but the secondary ef¬ 
fect follows just as inevitably. It is of 
an entirely different nature and it is al¬ 
ways bad. For sample, the secondary 
effect of most of the coal-tar headache 
powders is to reduce the number of red 
corpuscles in the blood, whose business 
it is to carry oxygen to all parts of the 
body. The same sort of double-dealing 


is illustrated by every drug. The pri¬ 
mary effect of opium is to deaden the 
pain and bring on an agreeable feel¬ 
ing of well-being which leads grad¬ 
ually to sleep. Its secondary effect is 
to stop salivary secretions and the 
functions of other glands, and to stop 
the proper actions of the intestines. The 
constipation that comes from opium¬ 
taking is difficult to cure. Alcohol, nico¬ 
tine, chloral, cocaine, and all the rest 
have secondary effects just as undesir¬ 
able.— Luther H. Gulick , M. D . 


Disease of the Colon and Its Effect on the Body 


Nine tenths of all chronic invalids 
have diseased colons. The caecum is the 
cesspool of the alimentary canal, and if 
we eat food that easily decomposes, it 
accumulates in this cesspool, and the 
consequence is fermentation and putre¬ 
faction there. The continued absorp¬ 
tion of the poisons which result from 
these putrefactions produces general 
deterioration of the whole body. 

The lower part of the colon is in a 
great number of persons much enlarged. 
The food is discharged into this dilated 
caecum, which is so crippled that it 
can not empty itself properly, and fer¬ 
mentation is continually in proc'ess 
thefc. In some cases the colon is never 
completely emptied, and in the body 
there is always a seething, decomposing 
mass. 

Such a state of things in the body 
reveals itself in the fact that the fecal 
discharges are very fetid. They ought 
not to be so. Normal feces are almost 
odorless. The fecal discharges of sheep 
are not extremely offensive nor are 
those of a horse or cow; but the fecal 
discharges of a dog, a cat, a lion, 


or any other carnivorous animal are 
horribly loathsome. The diet of a 
herbivorous animal does not become 
putrescent and produce these horrible 
toxic substances. If a human being 
subsists upon the same kind of diet as 
a carnivorous animal, the result is the 
same,—the fecal matters become just as 
poisonous. Fragments of decomposing 
meat, dead hens, sheep, pigs, etc., lie 
in the caecum, which becomes a regular 
Golgotha. If a person has such a state 
of things in his body, the whole body 
will become contaminated, and the result 
will be chronic autointoxication. 

This condition of the bowels is with¬ 
out doubt responsible for almost all 
chronic diseases. Dr. Dana, of New 
York, is responsible for the assertion 
that the formation of poisons in the 
colon is without doubt responsible for 
most forms of chronic paralysis. 

In order to correct and cure this 
condition of chronic autointoxication, 
which is the cause of nearly all chronic 
disease, the first thing is to reform the 
diet, and to stop eating things that rot 
in the stomach or colon. One who does 
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this need have no fear of autointoxica¬ 
tion. 

To illustrate: Suppose we take four 
fruit jars, and into one put a piece of 
beefsteak; into the second, a few oysters; 
into the third, some cheese; and into 
the fourth, a piece of bread, an apple 
and a potato. We seal them all up 
tight and keep them in a warm place for 
a week. Think of what the conditions 
would be when the covers were taken 
off the jars at the end of the week. 
When the beefsteak jar was opened, 
everybody would want to get out of the 
room, and the windows and doors 
would be opened immediately. The 
condition of oysters kept a week in a 
warm place would also be most offensive. 
The cheese was old before it went into 
the jar, so it would not be much worse, 
but the odor would be concentrated. 
Plow about the apple?—You can not 
imagine that there would be anything 
very offensive about this, or any kind 
of vegetable food after it has been shut 
up for a week; but any kind of flesh 


shut up in that way would soon become 
extremely offensive and nauseous. 

What happens to this animal flesh 
outside the body, happens also inside 
the body. Three men out in Colorado 
some time ago went out for a bear hunt. 
They killed a big bear, made a camp, 
and gormandized for a couple of days, 
gorging themselves just as a bear might 
if he caught a man and sat down to 
eat him. At the end of that time they 
were all taken sick, one died, and the 
other two came very near death. They 
ate so much of this dead bear that they 
were not able to disinfect it, and they 
were poisoned by decomposing flesh. 

It is improper diet that causes disease 
of the colon. When food is taken in 
excessive quantity and the fecal matters 
are retained until they decay, the con¬ 
sequence is catarrh of the colon, inflam¬ 
mation of the colon, colic pains, and 
dilatation oi the colon. All these dis¬ 
orders are due to wrong diet, and can 
be cured bv correcting the diet. 

j. H. K. 








HOW TO PLAN THE WINTER WALK 


What To Wear and What To Take Along on a Jaunt through the 

Country in Midwinter 

BY WALTER QUACKENBUSH 

(Article and Illustrations reproduced by special permission from the Travel Magazine.) 


T HAT winter has its beauties no less 
entitled to renown than those of 
spring, summer, or autumn can be easily 
demonstrated to the doubting, provided 
they can be induced to cease hugging 
the stove and come out into the open. 
Mountain, field, river, brook, and lake 
all have their individual beauty then as 
in the summer, although sleeping un¬ 
der a blanket of snow two feet thick, 
which, while covering one beauty, lends 
another to the countryside. 

Two things only are * essential: A 
* little nerve and good warm clothes 
supplemented by proper foot covering. 
With these things, those who make a 
tri% : through the country on foot when 
it is snow-covered will have much to 
enjoy, and its remembrances will linger 
pleasantly in their minds long after¬ 
ward. 

Any old suit of warm clothing will 
go to make up the principal part of the 
outfit; a sweater or good, heavy woolen 
shirt, and last, but not least, a pair of 
lumberman’s socks. These are of heavy 
wool, come about half way to the knee, 


are extremely warm, and shed the snow 
much -better than canvas or leather leg- 



With this (kind of rig*one can stand the coldest weather 
that is likely to come in our latitude 
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gings. As for rubber boots, they are 
altogether too cumbersome for walking, 
and tire the walker long before the 
journey is well begun. About the best 
kind of foot covering is the high, moose- 
hide, tanned moccasin; for in these 
the foot has just enough play to be 
comfortable and warm, incased in the 
woolen sock, which, if necessary, can 
be worn over a pair of cotton ones, 
to prevent the irritation sometimes 
experienced where the skin comes in 
contact with rough wool. Strong shoes 
with ordinary rubbers will do. Mittens 
are the best protection for the hands, 
and a cap with a back piece to pull well 
down over the ears, when desired, tops 
off all that is necessary to complete the 
outfit. With this kind of rig one can 
stand the coldest weather that is likely 
to come in our latitude, even in the 
worst winters. 

There are many beautiful trips close 
to almost any city, but to get the true 
beauty of the country in winter time 
one should get out of the beaten path. 
Thirty or forty mites’ ride on a rail¬ 
road in any direction usually brings 
one to a good starting-point. Then, in 
the little baggage room of the wayside 
station, the suitcase containing the 
tramping rig can be opened up, and the 
necessary change made, leaving behind 
the ‘‘city” togs to be donned at the end 
of the return journey. 

Seldom, however, on a journey of 
this kind can one depend upon securing 
a good hot dinner at some farmhouse, 
and cold food is unattractive. There¬ 
fore, a light camp outfit of cooking 
utensils is desirable. When these pro¬ 
visions are placed in a light canvas 
pack, the whole thing will not weigh 
over ten pounds, so that with the ad¬ 
ditional weight of a camera, which is 
always useful, the traveler, even if 
alone, will not be overburdened. When 


two or more go together, the luggage 
can be easily distributed. Thus 
equipped, with pack straps and belts 
reasonably tight, you are ready. 

A road map is a most excellent thing 
to carry along, for without it you are 
liable to go astray, thereby losing time 
in getting to the objective point, which 
ordinarily should not be over five or 
six miles distant, because walking 
through untracked snow is not as easy 
as on beaten roads, and with the return 
journey of the same distance, ten or 
twelve miles will be about all the aver¬ 
age traveler should attempt. 

I shall never forget my first trip of 
this kind. In the woods and fields the 
soft, dry snow was three feet deep, as 
there had recently been a very heavy 
fall. We got off the train at a small 
station about fifty miles north of New 
York shortly before ten in the morning, 
and after making the requisite changes 
in clothing, arranging packs, and get¬ 
ting out the camera, we were ready for 
the journey. 

Our way led us through a big patch 
of woods which was absolutely track- 



Our way led through a patch o 1 wood, trackless 
and seemingly far from civilization 
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less, and seemingly as far from civili¬ 
zation as man had ever been. On the 
far side of this woods nestled the lake, 
which was our objective point, and 
already our appetites were so keen that 
we seemed to smell the dinner cooking. 
Not a sound broke the silence except 
the crunch of the snow crust, deep 
under this later fall. The top layer of 
two feet had fallen the day before, and 
through it we easily walked as through 
a bank of feathers. 

The lake stretched away between two 
hills looking like a vast, marble floor. 
We hustled for standing dead-wood, 
and soon the fire cracked and blazed. 


and we prepared the dinner. The kettle 
full of hot soup was tipped over during 
the process, but that was only a tempo¬ 
rary disappointment, and another sup¬ 
ply was soon ready. 

Seated on a fallen tree we rested a 
while, and then took some pictures. 
Early in the afternoon we started back 
for the railroad, reached the station in 
good time to change our clothes and 
make the evening train for home. Not 
in the least tired, we experienced that 
exhilaration of the spirits that can be 
had by no other means than a journey 
through the snow on a day when the 
air is crisp and clear. 


The Patient Potter 

“ The potter stood at his daily work, 

One patient foot on the ground; 

The other with never slackening speed, 

Turning his swift wheel round. 

Silent we stood beside him there, 

Watching the restless knee, 

Till my friend said low, in pitying voice, 

4 How tired his foot must be.’ 

“ The potter never paused in his work, 
Shaping the wondrous thing; 

’Twas only a common flower-pot, 

But perfect in fashioning. 

Slowly he raised his patient eyes 
With homely truth inspired; 

‘No, ma’am; it isn’t the foot that kicks, 
The one that stands gets tired.’ ” 




HOW THE BODY RESISTS DISEASE 

A Description of the Conflict Constantly Going On between the 
Life Forces and Destructive Agents 

BY WILLIAM S. SADLER. M. D. 


T HE human organism is the scene 
of a constant struggle between 
the physical life forces and ten 
thousand agents of disease and de¬ 
struction which constantly surround 
the body and jeopardize the physical 
health. The body resists these manifold 
agencies of disease and death by means 
of its “vital resistance/’ 

In the beginning, when man came 
from the hand of his Maker, he was 
mightier than the microbe, but through 
thousands of years of physical trans¬ 
gression and consequent degeneration, 
we have come to the place where the 
germ is sometimes greater than the 
man; and disease is generally the result 
of the body’s defeat at the hands of 
these microscopic destroyers. 

Germs are not attracted to healthy 
people. It is only when a man is sick 
that he offers inducements for mi¬ 
crobes to prey upon him. Disease is 
only contagious to a weakened organism. 
A prominent infidel once said that if 
he had made this world, he would have 
made health “catching/* and not disease. 
But this is just what God did. Health 
abounds in the very air we breathe and 
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in the movement of every muscle and 
fiber of the physical man, while disease 
is only secured by persistent transgres¬ 
sion and by constantly lowering the “vi¬ 
tal resistance/' 

In the first place, the body is sur¬ 
rounded by a germ-proof covering,—the 
skin. When the skin is healthy, it is im¬ 
penetrable to germs. Likewise, the 
eighty square feet of mucous membrane 
lining the digestive tract is also germ- 
proof when normal and healthy. So it 



Pus Germs 
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Sweat Glands 


appears that from within and without 
Nature has erected an efficient barricade 
against the entry of disease germs. 

Likewise, all the fluids and secretions 
of the body are more or less germicidal. 
The saliva, being alkaline, discourages 
the growth of germs requiring an acid 
medium. The normal gastric juice of a 
healthy stomach is a sure germ-killer. 
In the early part of digestion, lactic acid 
is present, and there soon appears the 
po^rful hydrochloric acid, which is a 
most efficient germicide. 

The bile and intestinal juices are not 
destructive to all kinds of germs. The 
colon bacillus and some others will 
grow in the presence of these alkaline 
fluids, and are constantly found in the 
intestinal tract. 

The living health} tissues of the body 
are all more or less germicidal; that is, 
they are endowed with certain pro¬ 
tective properties against germs and 
disease. This is true of many of the 


other special secretions, like those found 
in the eye and elsewhere in the body, 
when they are normal. 

The blood and lymph, the two great 
circulating fluids of the body, are like¬ 
wise germicidal. In normal conditions 
of health, and special conditions of dis¬ 
ease, there may be found various sub¬ 
stances in the blood which can destroy 
germs. 

It would seem that an all-wise 
Creator, in designing the body, had made 
provision for every imaginable emer¬ 
gency. It certainly is a privilege as well 
as duty to study these divinely ordained 
means of life defense, in order that we 
may refrain from in the least impairing 
them, and also that we may know how 
to more intelligently and efficiently co¬ 
operate with Nature in her wonderful 
and incessant struggle to maintain life 
and health. 

We will now take up systematically 
the means by which the physical 
organism defends itself against disease. 

1. By Elimination of Germs and 
Their Poisons 

When germs invade the human body, 
the organism at once sets about in an 
earnest and united manner to unload 
the destroyers. This work of elimi¬ 
nating disease germs and their toxins, 
is conducted by four different channels: 

(a) The Bowels . — When the gastro¬ 
intestinal tract is infested by microbes, 



Diagramatic Repreeentation of the Termination 
of a Bronchial Tube 
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Glands of the Stomach 


they are eliminated in large numbers by 
the bowels, and it is claimed that in 
some instances germs may even be 
thrown out into the intestine in an ef¬ 
fort to free the system of their presence. 
This is why it is necessary to thorough¬ 
ly disinfect the fecal discharges of per¬ 
sons suffering from infectious diseases, 
especially such diseases as typhoid fever, 
dysentery, cholera, etc., so as to avoid 
the unnecessary spread of the disease. 

Germ poisons are likewise eliminated 
by the bowels, and this explains why 
diarrhea is often present in many dis¬ 
eases. Poisons are eliminated through 
the mucous membrane of the bowels, 
setting up a catarrhal process, just as 
they are through the mucous membrane 
of the nose when one has a cold. 

(b) The Kidneys .—The kidneys like¬ 
wise take part in the elimination of dis¬ 


ease germs. In many 
diseases they are found 
quite constantly in the 
urine, as in typhoid fe¬ 
ver, and the same care 
should be taken to dis¬ 
infect the urine in this 
disease, just as thor¬ 
oughly as the bowel dis¬ 
charges. Many toxins 
from disease germs are also eliminated 
through the urine after being extracted 
from the blood by the kidneys. 

(c) The Skin .—In conditions of some 
severe infectious disease, germs may be 
found in the skin, being eliminated by 
means of the sweat glands, etc. This 
is true of some parts of the body in 
typhoid fever. For this and other 
reasons, great care should be taken to 
keep the skin clean and active. In all 
forms of disease, the skin should be 
kept healthy by maintaining a constant 
circulation of the blood by means of 
suitable bathing, etc. 

(d) The Lungs .—While the germs 
themselves are probably not bodily 
eliminated by the lungs, large quantities 
of poison are thrown off from the body 
in disease along with the normal poi¬ 
sons of respiration. 


TREATMENT FOR DIARRHEA 


For loose condition of the bowels, diar¬ 
rhea, or dysentery, hot applications should 
not be made, but cold applications, which 
will cause contraction of the blood-vessels. 
In the case of a child suffering terribly with 
summer complaint, cloths wrung out of 
cold water placed over the bowels, and 
changed just as soon as they get warm, 
relieved the pain completely in an hour or 
two, and saved the child's life. 


When there is such a condition in an 
older person, a cold sitz bath is a good 
remedy. The water should be at 70° find 
gradually cooled down until 60° is reached. 
Wonderful relief is sometimes obtained 
from this source. 

Cold water may sometimes be used in¬ 
ternally by means of the enema. In a 
very bad case of dysentery, water at 40° 
introduced into the body afforded relief at 
once, and the patient made a quick re¬ 
covery. 
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How To Heat a Home 


P ROPER heating is by no means so 
simple a matter as may be sup¬ 
posed by those who have given the mat¬ 
ter no special attention. A properly 
heated building is as rarely to be found 

as one which is 
efficiently ven¬ 
tilated. Heat¬ 
ing by stoves 
is the method 
in most com¬ 
mon use, and 
as ordinarily 
employed, is 
the most un¬ 
healthful, with 
the exception 
of the method 
of heating 
by means of 
steam pipes 
placed in 
rooms and 
not regular¬ 
ly supplied 
with fresh 
air. The stove simply heats the same 
air over and over, providing no fresh 
air. 

For ordinary use in dwelling-houses 
of any considerable size, the furnace is 
undoubtedly the most healthful and 
e^iomical means of heating. It should 
be mentioned, however, that a furnace 
is useless without efficient means of 
ventilation. Air can not be made to 
enter a room unless space is made for 
it by the removal of air. A plan which 
is sometimes employed, and which has 
been highly recommended bv those who 
have tried it, is the following: The 
furnace is placed in the cellar, from 
which the supply of air is taken. A hot¬ 
air duct leads to the room or rooms to 


be heated, and another register is put in 
the same room, at a distance from the 
hot-air register, through which the cold 
air of the room may be taken back to 
the cellar, and thence to the furnace. 
By this arrangement, the same air is 
made to travel round and round, and a 
very great economy in fuel is secured. 
But such as this is the very worst possi¬ 
ble, and can not be too strongly con¬ 
demned. Air supply for a furnace should 
come direct from outdoors, and the same 
should be said of stoves arranged after 
the methods shown in the accompany¬ 
ing cuts. 

Fig. 1 shows how a common stove, 
A, by the addition of a sheet-iron jacket, 
D, which communicates with the open 
air through a pipe, P, and a wooden 
box, E, passing beneath the floor 
through the foundation wall, may be 
made to supply warm, fresh air to a 
room almost as efficiently as a furnace. 

Fig. 2. This is a 
simila r ar rangemen t 
applied to a box-stove. 

Any kind of stove 
may be arranged in 
the same manner. If 
preferred, the stove 
may be located 
in the basement, 
and completely 
enclosed by the 
jacket, when 
it becomes 
practically a 
furnace. 

When thus ar¬ 
ranged, a pipe 
of ample size should lead from the top 
of the jacket to a register in the floor 
of the room to be heated. With a good- 
sized stove thus arranged, two or three 
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Fig. 3 


rooms may be suffi¬ 
ciently heated even in 
very cold weather. 
Care must be taken 
to arrange the fresh-air 
opening so that it will 
not be prevented from 
operating effi¬ 
ciently by ad¬ 
verse winds. 

Fig. 3 shows 
how the same 
principle may be 
applied in a 
jacket about a 
stovepipe. It 
should, of 



course, be recollected that none of these 
methods are effective unless some means 
is provided by which foul air may es¬ 
cape from the room. 

Fig. 4 shows how a chimney may be 
so constructed as to operate both as a 
ventilator and a smoke flu?. D rep¬ 
resents the smoke flue; 
A, B, and C, the venti¬ 
lating flues, which are 
separated from the 
smoke flue by a brick 
or sheet-iron partition, 
fr,g ' 4 which is heated by the 

smoke and hot gases in the smoke 
flue, and thus secures a draft in the 
ventilating flues. The same result may 
be secured by carrying the smoke off 
by means of a pipe or stack carried 
up through the center of the chimney, 
by means of which the air inside the 
chimney will be heated, and 
an excellent draft secured. 

All that remains to be done 
is to connect each room to 
be ventilated with the chim- 5 

ney by means of a duct of proper size, 
which should open at the floor of the 
room. If two stories are to be venti¬ 
lated, the chimney space may be divided 


~®~- 



by a partition, as 
shown in Fig. 5,—C, 
chimney; P. pipe in 
center. One side 
should be used for the 
lower, and the other 
for the upper story. 

Fig. 6 illustrates a 
means by which a 
constant supply of 
warm, pure air may 
be obtained, and effi¬ 
cient ventilation se¬ 
cured by simple and 
inexpensive means 
which are applicable 
to any house. The 
arrangement of the 
jacket and fresh-air 
pipe is the same as 
shown in Fig. 1. In 
addition is seen pipe 
V, which starts near 
the floor behind the 
stove, and is con- 
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nected with the chimney just below the 
entrance of the smoke pipe into the 
chimney. This arrangement gives per¬ 
fect satisfaction when the chimney is 
large and the draft strong and constant. 
It can not be relied upon when the draft 
is deficient, as it will diminish the draft 
of the stove so as to cause smoke to en¬ 
ter the room. 



Fig. 7 show r s an ingenious method of 
having two rooms and ventilating one 
of them by utilizing the heat of the 
stovepipe in the second story to create 
a draft, thus ventilating the room be¬ 
low. It will be observed that only the 
lower room is supplied with fresh air. 
This defect might be remedied by a 
small register in the floor of the upper 


room just over the stove of the low r er 
room. Ventilation for the upper room, 
with such an arrangement as this, must 
be provided in some other way. 

Fig. 8 shows how a room may be 
ventilated by taking the air down 
through a register in the floor through 
a pipe, B, to the chimney flue, A. It 
will be observed that the opening of the 
ventilation pipe is below C, which rep¬ 
resents the smoke pipe from the 
furnace. If the ventilation pipe were to 
enter the chimney above the smoke 
pipe, smoke would enter the room 
above. Both of the arrangements last 
described and illustrated by Figs. 7 and 
8 require a very strong draft. 

In constructing a dwelling-house 
with reference to health in the matter 
of heating and ventilating, we know of 
no better plan than to provide an im¬ 
proved form of furnace as a means of 
supplying warm, pure air, and a grate 
for every room or suite of rooms as a 
means of ventilation. In very cold 
weather, the draft in open grates with¬ 
out fires will be sufficiently strong to 
secure ample ventilation, if the flues are 
in inside walls; but in spring and fall, 
a little fire will often be needed to create 
a draft in the grate flue. 


Friends, in this world of hurry, and work, and sudden end, 
If a thought comes quick of doing a kindness to a friend, 

Do it that very minute! Don’t put it off, don’t wait; 

What’s the use of doing a kindness if you do it a day too late? 

— A. C. Morgan. 
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THE CHILDREN'S COOKING CLASS 

Conducted by LENNA FRANCES COOPER 
Dear Children of the Good Health Family:— 

Here we are at the beginning of another new year, surrounded by the 
pleasures of winter, and enjoying the crispness of the winter air. This is a time 
when most of us make new resolutions and new plans for the coming year. Now 
I have a plan to tell you about. We are going to have a cooking class for the 
children, and all the children who read Good Health are invited to join it. 
The recipes will be very easy, and full directions will be given in Good Health, 
but if any boy or girl has any difficulty with them and will write me enclosing 
a stamp for reply, I will be glad to give them my personal attention. I will also 
be glad to hear from any of the boys or girls who try these recipes. 

The first lesson will be about those foods which contain a large amount 
of water, such as soups and drinks. Water is a very necessary part of our 
food, because our bodies are about three-fourths water. Grown people use 
about four and one-half pints of water in the body daily. Of course, this must 
be replaced either by the water we drink or that which we take as part of our 
food. Almost all of our foods, even those which seem quite dry, contain some 
water. About one-half of this amount is taken with the food, and the rest, or 
about two pints, should be taken as a drink. Of course, children do not need 
J to take quite as much as this, but all of us ought to form the habit of drinking 
> ^freely. Sometimes people prefer to take their water flavored, and this is called 
a beverage. This may be fruit juice, which is water flavored by nature, or it 
may be water flavored with some grain preparation as Noko, or some other 
cereal coffee, or it may be tea, coffee, or chocolate, but I hope that none of the 
Good Health children ever drink any of these three; for they contain sub¬ 
stances which will make you nervous, cross, and irritable, and will 
impair your digestion. You may not see these effects when you first be¬ 
gin, but after a time they can not help but injure you. When you take liquid 
foods, they should be taken either at breakfast or at luncheon, or when you 
take a lighter meal. It is not well to take a lot of liquid at a big dinner. 

When there is soup for dinner, you ought to take only a small dish of it. 
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Now we are ready to begin our cooking. There is one thing which you 
will all need, and that is a half-pint measuring cup which is divided into four 
parts, or fourths, on the front part of the cup, and into three parts, or thirds, on 
the back part of the cup. You may need to have your mammas show you 
these lines the first time. The success of your work will depend more upon 
the accuracy of your measurements than upon any other one thing, so I shall 
tell you just how to measure. I hope you will all practice measuring as often 
as you have opportunity in order to become expert at it. All measurements 
are made level, unless otherwise stated. To measure a cupful of a dry sub¬ 
stance, the cup is filled as full as you can fill it. Then with the knife drawn 
across the top, push off all above the edges, so that the top of the cup is left 
perfectly level. To measure a spoonful of anything dry, fill the spoon, then with 



The Needed Utensils 


your knife push off all that remains above the level. In using butter, or nut 
soup stock, or anything of a similar nature, press the solid material into the 
spoon imtil the spoon is filled, and then scrape off all that remains above the 
level spoonful, as you will see in the picture. To divide spoonfuls of material, 
level it off, then with the knife divide the spoonful down through the center, 
and push off the half that is not needed. To make further division, push off v 
with the knife that part which is not needed, as you will see in the photograph.^' 
Measure spoonfuls of liquid by dipping the spoon into the liquid and taking 
all the spoon will hold. In measuring part of a cupful, be sure that the liquid 
comes to the center of the ring around the cup. 

The utensils which you will need for this lesson you will see in the picture, 
and are as follows:— 


Measuring Cup. 
Teaspoon. 
Tablespoon. 
Bowl. 


Silver Knife. 
Paring Knife. 
Sauce Pan. 
Grater. 

Potato Masher. 


Lemon Drill. 

Coffee Pot. 

Coffee Percolator or Sack. 
Colander. 
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NUT FRENCH SOUP. 

Two Cups of Water. One Cup Tomato Juice. 

2 Tablespoons Nut Soup Stock. One Bay Leaf. 

yZ Teaspoonful Sage. Teaspoonful Thyme. 

yZ Small Onion. £4 Teaspoonful Salt. 

To obtain one cup of 
tomato juice, put one and 
one-fourth cups of canned 
tomato through a colander, 
which is a pan with many 
small openings so that food 
may be pushed through it 
with a potato masher, leav¬ 
ing the seeds and coarse 
substances. To the water 
add the tomato juice and nut 
soup stock, and put it on the 
fire to cook. Then measure 
the sage and thyme. Tie 
them with the bay leaf in a 
cheese-cloth, and put into the 
liquid to steep. Add the salt 
and the grated onion to the 
liquid. The bay leaf, sage, 
thyme, onion, and salt are 
simply flavorings. Cook 
slowly for about forty-five 
minutes. There should be 
two cupfuls when finished. 
If there is not this much, 
add enough water to make 
two cupfuls. Soup should 
alwavs be served hot. 

Dividing Butter 

NO KO. 

Five Tablespoonfuls Noko. Four Cups Boiling Water. 

Put the Noko into the percolator, or tie it in a clean cloth and add to the 
boiling water. Let boil for twenty minutes or more. Serve with sugar or 
cream if desired. 



POTATO SOUP. 


2 Cups Sliced Potatoes. 
2 Cups Boiling Water. 
1 Cup Milk. 


1 Cup Cream. 

1 Teaspoonful Salt. 

1 Tablespoonful Butter. 
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Pare and slice enough potatoes to make two cupfuls. Cook them in two 
cupfuls of boiling water. When tender, rub through the colander. Return to 
the fire and add one cup of sweet milk, one cup of cream, one teaspoonful of 
salt, and one tablespoonful butter. Reheat to the boiling point, and serve hot. 
If desired, a slice of onion may be cooked in the liquid to give flavor. 

SANITAS COCOA. 

Six Teaspoonfuls of Sanitas Cocoa. One-half Cup Cream. 

Two Tablespoonfuls Sugar. One Cup of Sweet Milk. 

Two Tablespoonfuls of Cold Water. One-half Cup Hot Water. 

Mix the cocoa and 
sugar in a saucepan with 
the cold water. Let cook un¬ 
til thick and smooth, being 
careful to stir all the time 
to prevent burning. Then 
add the remaining liquids, 
and let come to the boiling 
point. 

VEGETABLE SOUP. 
One-half Cup Potatoes. 
One-half Cup Carrots. 

Two Cups Tomato Juice. 
One-half Teaspoonful 
Thyme. 

One-half Cup Turnips. 

One Medium Sized Onion. 
Eight Cups Water. 

Two Tablespoonfuls 
Butter. 

Pare the potatoes, car¬ 
rots, and turnips, and cut 
into small cubes, as you see 
in the picture. Add these to 
the boiling water. Add the 
tomato juice. Prepare the same way as for the nut French soup. Grate the 
onion, and put all on to cook. Tie the thyme in a piece of cheese-cloth, and 
let steep in the liquid. Cook for two hours or until tender. Then add the 
butter, and serve. 



Dividing Flour 


FRUIT PUNCH. 

One Cup Grape Juice. Juice of Three Lemons. 

Juice of Three Oranges. One-half Cup Sugar. 

Four Cups Water. 
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Cut the oranges and lemons in halves, and extract the juice by means of 
the lemon drill. Strain the juice so that it will be perfectly clear. Add this to 
the unfermented grape juice, which may be obtained at any drug store. Add 
this, with the sugar, to the water. Stir well to dissolve the sugar. Place in 
an ice-chest to chill. 



The Vegetables Prepared for Soup 


HOW TO UNLOAD THE LIVER 


A Simple Plan Which Is More Effective 
and Less Injurious Than the 
Use of Salts 


Many persons habitually take every two 
or three weeks a dose of salts, calomel, 
or some other loosening medicine for the 
purpose of unloading the portal circulation 
to relieve a sluggish liver. The real trouble 
in these cases is not with the liver, and 
is not likely to be permanently helped by 
i he means employed. Indeed, in the end 
difficulty will be aggravated. The real 
trouble is the decomposition of fecal mat¬ 
ters in the colon, flooding the system with 
poisons which overwhelm the liver with 
work. The liver and other abdominal or¬ 
gans are in these cases overflowed with 
stagnated blood, and temporary relief is 
obtained by the copious discharge of serum 
into the intestine, which produces the loose 
stools following a dose of laxative medi¬ 
cine. But this is an expensive way of re¬ 
lieving the condition. A purgative pro¬ 
duces its effects by irritating the mucous 


membrane and lessening its resistance. 
It also robs the blood of a large quantity 
of important nutrient material. The ef¬ 
fect of a laxative is always weakening. 
Digestion is disturbed, and all the vital 
functions more or less perturbed. Bet¬ 
ter results may be obtained by an exceed- 
ingly simple method, which consists sim¬ 
ply in deep breathing. With the chest 
held as high as possible, drawing in the 
abdominal muscles, take a very deep breath. 
Breathe out without allowing the chest to 
drop. Repeat ten or fifteen times. After 
resting a few moments, repeat the exer¬ 
cise. Every time a deep breath is taken 
in this way, the liver and all the abdominal 
organs are compressed between the dia¬ 
phragm and the tense abdominal muscles, 
and thus emptied of their blood. It is 
thus possible to unload the portal circula¬ 
tion in one or two minutes even more com¬ 
pletely than can be done with a cathartic, 
and without the loss of anything useful to 
the body. The habit of sitting and walk¬ 
ing with the chest high and breathing 
deeply is a most effective means of help¬ 
ing a sluggish liver, and preventing stag¬ 
nation in the bowels. 













A NOTABLE SALTLESS EXPEDITION 


Lewis and Clarke a Hundred Years Ago Demonstrated Salt a 
Non-Essential Article of Diet 


One hundred years ago the Lewis 
and Clarke expedition to the Northwest 
demonstrated the fact that white men as 
well as Indians can not only live but can 
enjoy most excellent health and endure 
great hardships and privations when wholly 
deprived of salt as an article of diet. The 
narrator who tells the story of this interest¬ 
ing expedition calls special attention to the 
fact that members of the expedition, after 
living a year without salt, were astonishing¬ 
ly free from disease, that their blood seemed 
to be in remarkably fine condition as shown 
by the fact that wounds and bruises healed in 
an incredibly short space of time. The same 
was observed among the Indians, who had 
never known the use of salt, a fact which 
was true of the North American Indian 
tribes generally until within very recent 
times, and since the Civil War. 

A new example of a similar sort is record¬ 
ed in the account given by Otto Norden- 
skjold, leader of the Swedish Antarctic 
Expedition. The expedition was expected 
to return in one year, but owing to the 
crushing of their ship they were compelled 
to spend the second winter in that most 
inhospitable clime, exposed to terrific gales 
for more than half the winter months, with 
the wind blowing with terrific violence, and 
a temperature of 30° to 40° below zero. 
Their supplies of sugar, salt, and tobacco 
were for many months entirely exhausted. 
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Nevertheless they remained in good health. 

Not one died of disease. 

The time-honored notion that salt is an 
article of diet essential to human life and 
health is rapidly losing its standing among 
scientific men. Observations are being 
made by medical men all over the world 
which show the falsity of this belief. In¬ 
deed, there is strong ground for the belief 
that the free use of salt is a predisposing 
cause of Bright’s disease, arteriosclerosis, or 
hardening of the arteries, premature old 
age, cirrhosis of the liver, dropsy, apoplexy, 
and numerous disorders of degeneration. 

Some years ago an eminent European 
physician made the discovery that in 
patients suffering from dropsy with 
Bright's disease, the complete withdrawal * 
of chloride of sodium from the diet often 
resulted in the rapid and complete disap¬ 
pearance of the dropsy. In one case, the 
experiment of withdrawing and returning 
salt was repeated seven times in succession, 
and with the result each time that the 
dropsy returned with the salt and disap¬ 
peared with its withdrawal. The writer 
has repeatedly made similar observations. 

The fact has finally been recognized that 
the first indication of failure of the kid¬ 
neys is their inability to excrete chloride 
of sodium. This is, in fact, recognized as 
a cause of dropsy. The system, being un¬ 
able to get rid of the chloride of sodium 
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which is being taken in with the food, for¬ 
ces it out into the tissues in order to get 
it out of the blood. This is why the dropsy 
disappears quickly when salt is omitted 
from the dietary. 

It would seem that r.o further argument 
is necessary to convince intelligent men 
and women that chloride of sodium is a sub¬ 
stance capable of doing much mischief, and 
that its use is unnecessary, and should at 
least be restricted to a very minute amount. 
It is, in fact, surprising how easily one can 
accustom himself to the disuse of salt. One 
of the most eminent chemists in the United 
States, a professor in a great university, 
said to the writer not long ago, “I never 
add salt to my food.” 

Said the writer, “ Do you eat baked or 
boiled potatoes, eggs, and similar foods 
without salt?” 

‘‘Certainly,” was the reply. “Our foods 
naturally contain all the mineral substan¬ 
ces necessary for the use of the body.” 

The writer has demonstrated this by liv¬ 
ing for years without salt. There are many 
primitive tribes of human beings who 
never taste salt, and who have lived from 
time immemorial without it. 

It is really amazing how many artificial 
necessities civilization has created, and 
how many useless and harmful burdens 
custom has heaped upon us. 

GOOD ADVICE FOR THE DOG 


Rules Laid Down for Canine Health Which 
Might Well Be Followed by the 
^ Dog’s Master 


A writer in Country Life in America 
who has had a large experience in the care 
of dogs, contributed to a recent number of 
that excellent magazine an article entitled, 
“ The Care of the Home Dog,” from which 
we extract the following paragraphs: — 
“ To begin with, remember this, that a 
dog digests its food very slowly, and should 
never have more than two meals a day 
when in health. For a house-dog that 
gets little exercise one meal is sufficient. 


The food should be plain, wholesome, and 
nutritious. Above all things, if you wish 
to keep your dog in health, avoid preserves 
and sweetmeats of all kinds, hot toast, tea, 
and the like. 

“ Feed your dog regularly. If you give 
him one meal a day, let it be at midday; 
if two, morning and evening, and always 
at the same hour. 

“ Let the animal eat until he is satisfied, 
for if he is fed regularly you need have 
no fear that he will gorge. 

“ If your pet is to be kept in the house, 
he will require very little meat—a small 
piece every third day with a bone to 
gnaw on. A bone is a great aid to diges¬ 
tion and keeps the teeth in good condition. 
Give bread soaked in meat gravy, biscuit 
soaked in milk, oatmeal, rice, or potatoes, 
and once or twice a week, green vegeta¬ 
bles. Scraps of beef, mutton, etc., from 
the table are all that is needed in the way 
of meats. It is all nonsense to buy horse 
meat, paunch, entrails, and other things 
of this kind, except where a large number 
of dogs are kept. Avoid giving liver. 

“ Dog biscuit is good for a change. 
Many owners feed fish now and then to 
their dogs, but we have had dogs that such 
food always caused to suffer from skin 
disease. 

“ Let your dog have water as often as 
he wants it. 

“ As to feeding puppies, there is quite 
a disagreement among experts, but this 
advice will be found to be good, as every 
expert will agree. Do not give meat until 
four or five months old, and then intro¬ 
duce it into the feed gradually. When the 
pup comes from its mother, give it bread 
soaked in milk; grind up biscuit fine and 
soak it in milk; boil oatmeal or barley for 
an hour and feed this, and now and then 
a little mashed potato. Do not salt the 
food, for salt to a dog is almost as great 
a poison as it is to a chicken. 

“ Give your dog regular exercise. Do 
not take him out for an airing at the end 
of a chain—that is not exercise. Turn 
him loose and let him run. Either exercise 
before feeding or some time afterward, for 
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exercise on a full stomach is likely to cause 
fits. . . . 

“ Follow these directions, and your dog 
will keep in good health. Remember that 
if your kennel is not clean and dry and 
cheerful, and if your dog is pampered and 

overfed, he will he likely to have distem- 

_ __ ” 

per. 

The above advice is very excellent. 
Any dog that is enabled to follow the ad¬ 
vice given will undoubtedly remain in ex¬ 
cellent canine health, and enjoy as great 
a degree of longevity as is natural for 
canines; but how about the dog’s master ? 
Is it possible that the master can enjoy 
good health while doing the very opposite 
of all the things suggested for the dog? 
Every one of the rules laid down for canine 
health is as appropriate for the dog’s mas¬ 
ter as for the dog; and if carefully fol¬ 
lowed will be just as certain to insure good 
health for a man as for a mastiff. 

The writer of the article above referred 
to errs only in one small point—the dog 
does not require meat whether he lives in¬ 
doors or outdoors. The dog does not need 
meat any more than it needs salt. Neither 
does a man need salt any more than does 
a dog. As a matter of fact, there is no 
animal which requires salt. When will 
men and women begin to give themselves 
as good care as they give their dogs? 

FLETCHERISM STILL AHEAD 


Principle of Perfect Mastication Again Tri¬ 
umphs After Exhaustive Tests By 
Yale Students 


The principle of health and temperance 
that lies hidden in the complete mastica¬ 
tion and insalivation of all food taken, 
continues to bear triumphantly every test 
that is applied to it. 

That principle discovered by Mr. Hor¬ 
ace Fletcher, simply stated, is, that, All 
in the dietary that is not water is food, 
ami must be chewed and thoroughly in¬ 
salivated. 

Of course, milk, soup, or other liquid 


taken, needs not to be chewed as long as 
bread, nuts, and other dry food must be; 
but they are foods and must be chewed 
as really, even if not so long, as dry foods. 

At Yale University there have been made 
the most exhaustive tests of this principle. 
About two years ago Professor Chitten¬ 
den, Director of Sheffield Scientific School, 
conducted a series of experiments in test 
of the principle as it relates to “ Physio¬ 
logical Economy in Nutrition.” As pub¬ 
lished in the official report these tests de¬ 
monstrate as to health , that— 

“Body-weight (when once adjusted to 
the new level), health, strength, mental 
and physical vigor, and endurance, can be 
maintained with at least one-half of the 
proteid food ordinarily consumed—a kind 
of physiological economy, which, if once 
entered upon intelligently, entails no hard¬ 
ships. but brings with it an actual better¬ 
ment of the physical condition of the body. 

It holds out the promise of greater physical 
strength, increased endurance, greater 
freedom from fatigue, and a condition of 
well-being that is full of suggestion for 
the betterment of health.” 

And as to temperance , the experiments 
demonstrate that — 

“ Physiological economy in nutrition 
means temperance, and not prohibition. 

It means full freedom of choice in the 
selection of food. It is not cereal diet nor 
vegetarianism, but it is the judicious ap¬ 
plication of scientific truth to the art of 
living, in which man is called upon to ap¬ 
ply to himself that same care and judg¬ 
ment in the protection of his bodily ma¬ 
chinery that he applies to the mechanic;^ 
products of his skill and creative power.” 

The purport of the statement that this 
principle applied “ means temperance and 
not prohibition," is that under the reign 
and guidance of the principle there is no 
necessity of excluding anything by pro¬ 
hibitory rule or direction: the principle 
itself excludes those things which are in¬ 
jurious, and even those things that are of 
inferior value as foods. It absolutely ex¬ 
cludes all manner of strong drinks. Under 
the application of the principle it is found 
impossible to use whisky, wine, beer, or 
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the like; because when any of these is 
chewed it becomes repulsive. And as to 
foods themselves, it is demonstrated that 
it is only the very best of foods, in every 
respect, that will stand the test and con¬ 
tinue palatable and desirable, under the 
principle; all but the very best being grad¬ 
ually but certainly eliminated. 

The present year another exhaustive 
series of experiments was conducted in 
test of the principle. This was also at 
Yale, but in a separate department entirely; 
and the test was for a purpose distinct 
from the previous one. This test was con¬ 
ducted by Prof. Irving Fisher, head of 
the department of “ Political Economy,” 
and was “ to discover whether attention 
to slow eating and the enjoyment of food 
would affect the working powers of indi¬ 
viduals.” The results of the test were an¬ 
nounced October 4, in the Yale Alumni 
Weekly. From this report we extract the 
following: — 

“ These experiments were made with 
nine Yale students based on previous ex¬ 
periments by Director Russell H. Chit¬ 
tenden of the Sheffield Scientific School. 
The experiments began in January and 
lasted four and a half months. The men 
improved fifty per cent in endurance dur¬ 
ing the first half of the experiments. The 
second half showed as marked improve¬ 
ment as the first, and at the end of the ex¬ 
periment the men were able to do double 
the amount of physical work, as shown by 
gymnasium contests, that they were capa¬ 
ble of in January. This increase in work¬ 
ing power is ascribed by Professor Fisher 
entirely to dietetic causes. 

CHANGE IN DIET NATURAL. 

^ “ The first endurance tests, taken in 
January, followed the Christmas vacation, 
when the men had been resting and were 
in especially good condition, while the fi¬ 
nal test was made at the end of a long 
term of college work. The men led sed¬ 
entary lives and took no more exercise 
than they had been accustomed to before 
the experiment began. Professor Fisher 
says the change in diet was not brought 
about by any prescription, but was entirely 
natural, the changes being due merely to 
the fact that the men masticated their food 
more thoroughly than previously. 

“ During the first half there was thor¬ 
ough mastication of food, with attention 


to taste and enjoyment of food, and not 
to the mere mechanical act of mastication 
or implicit obedience to appetite. The 
men ate nothing which they did not choose 
of their own free will. Nothing was set 
before them except as ordered by them. 
In order to enable them to choose prop¬ 
erly, a wide range of choice was provided 
Meats were available three times a day, 
but it was found by thorough mastication 
the men gradually lost their desire for 
meat and substituted cereals, fruits, and 
nuts, so at the end of the first half of the 
experiment their daily consumption of 
meat was little more than half its original 
amount. 

" During the second part of the experi¬ 
ment the men continued the two dietetic 
rules mentioned and added a third—namely, 
when the appetite is in doubt as to its 
choice of foods, the benefit of the doubt 
was given to non-flesh foods and other 
foods low in ‘ proteid.’ In June it was 
found the men had decreased their con¬ 
sumption of flesh foods to one-sixth of the 
original amount of their 4 proteid ’ brought 
down to the level advocated by Professor 
Chittenden. 

“ One of the nine men failed to improve 
in endurance. He was the least faithful of 
the nine in following out the dietetic rules.” 


ABOUT WINTER PRURITIS 


An Easily Adopted Remedy for Skin Irrita¬ 
tion Commonly Experienced in 
the Cold Season 

Many elderly people, and persons whose 
skins are naturally hypersensitive, suffer 
greatly from burning, smarting, and tin¬ 
gling sensations of the skin in the winter 
season. The difficulty is likely to be worse 
in very cold, dry weather. There is no 
eruption unless the skin is irritated by 
scratching. Rubbing affords little or no 
relief, but only serves to aggravate the 
difficulty. The best relief will be found 
by the application of hot water,—a very 
hot spray, or immersing the parts in water 
as hot as can be borne. An excellent 
method is the following: — 

Draw into a full-bath-tub five or six 
inches of water, making the temperature 
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106 degrees. Sit down in this with the 
limbs extended. Rub the limbs and arms 
—the parts chiefly affected—taking care 
not to irritate the skin. After a minute 

step out of the bath, and raise the tempera¬ 
ture to 110 degrees. Enter the bath again 
and repeat the rubbing as before for one 
minute. Then raise the temperature to 
112 or 114 degrees, and continue the rub¬ 
bing for another minute. 

The effect of the bath may be continued 
by the application of a lotion consisting 
of — 

Carbolic acid 2 parts 

Rose water 10 parts 

Alcohol 88 parts 

The lotion should be rubbed thoroughly 
on the affected parts and allowed to dry. 


ANOTHER “RACE SUICIDE 


Ignorance As Fully Responsible for Race 
Destruction As Any Other 
Factor 

A writer in a contemporary magazine 
offers a pertinent thought on " race sui¬ 
cide,” about which there is so much writ¬ 
ten in these days. The expression " race 
suicide ” is used to refer only to the fail¬ 
ure to bring children into the world. Noth¬ 
ing is thought about the race destruction 
that comes through the deaths of children 
as the result of the ignorance of mothers; 
nothing of the lessening of the vigor of 
the race through undue taxation of the 
strength of mothers. If the government 
was awake to the real issues of life, it 


would recognize mothers as the greatest 
wealth of the nation, and would recognize 
it as wiser economy to so care for the moth¬ 
ers that their health, vigor, and happiness 
would be insured than to care only for the 
wrecks of humanity that come through the 
ignorance, overwork, and illness of un¬ 
cared-for mothers. 


POISON FOR BANQUETERS 

New Cases of Meat Poisoning Reported in 
the Newspapers 

According to the Oakland (Cal.) Her¬ 
ald , Chief of Police Wilson and wife, with 
twelve other guests at a banquet, were 
made seriously ill by eating potted veal. 
The symptoms of poisoning appeared a 
short time after the meal, showing the 
cause to be ptomains present in the veal. 
The newspapers are reporting such cases 
every day of poisoning from canned sal¬ 
mon, smoked fish, sausage, long-kept game, 
and other dead bodies of various sorts 
in an advanced stage of decomposition. 

It is noticeable that these reports of poi¬ 
soning all relate to the use of meats of 
some sort. No one hears of serious poi¬ 
soning from the use of bread, even though 
it may be a little stale, or from the use of 
potatoes, or any other vegetable with the 
possible exception of mushrooms, most of 
which are naturally poisonous and were 
never intended to be used as food. 

Those who have gotten rid of the meat 
appetite by return to nature in diet need 
have no anxiety of injury from ptomain 
poisoning. 
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10 , 419 . Hubbard Squashes — Nosebleed 
—Gastric Digestion—Cottage Cheese.—B. 

M. D., Iowa: “ 1 . What proportion of starch 
and proteids do hubbard squashes or winter 
squashes contain? 2. Whenever I have a 
bilious headache, I have bleeding from the 
nose, ears, and lungs from a place once broken 
open in the bronchus. How can this be 
avoided and the danger of infection mini¬ 
mized? 3. What will stimulate gastric di¬ 
gestion? I eat two meals daily, sleep out¬ 
doors, take a cold plunge with fine reaction 
on arising, exercise afterwards, employ 
breathing exercises on retiring, eat at 12:00 
a. m. and 6:30 p, M., drink a glass of cold 
water half an hour before meals. I am on a 
uric-acid-free diet, and do no sedentary work. 
4. Would two heaping tablespoonfuls of cot¬ 
tage cheese be an insufficient ration of nitroge¬ 
nous food for the above regimen, and would 
not the walls of the blood-vessels be less liable 
to rupture if more proteids could be digested? 

“(In justice to my regimen must add that I 
feel well, never tire, endure heat and cold 
and external pain remarkably. I sleep but 
seven hours at best; am twenty pounds below 
^'rmal weight for my height. On account of 
lability to digest starches, eat starches in 
small amounts. I cat pan-peptogen with 
benefit before meals, not after.)” 

Atis.— 1 . 1.6 calories protcid, 1.3 calories fat, 
10.5 calorics carbohydrate; or n total of 13.4 
calories per ounce. 

2. One may avoid b’lious headaches by a 
low proteid diet. This means avoidance of 
meat of all kinds, including fish and fowl, 
cheese, milk, and the moderate use of eggs. 
The legumes should be served in the form of 
puree, the hulls being removed by passing 
through a colander before serving. All foods 
should be very thoroughly masticated. The 


colon should be cleansed daily if necessary. 
The absorption of toxic matters from putre¬ 
fying alimentary residue in the colon is a fre¬ 
quent cause of headache. 

3. Chew your food well. Eat little at 
night time. Take a light breakfast, making 
the midday meal the hearty meal of the 
day. The use of malt honey, bees' honey, 
nialtol, pan-peptogen, fruits, and other pep- 
togenic foods will stimulate gastric digestion. 

4. Ordinary foods contain a sufficient 
amount of proteid. Even the potato has suf¬ 
ficient of this element. It is only necessary 
to use cottage cheese or other proteid food¬ 
stuffs to balance such foods as fruit, malt 
honey, and other carbohydrates. The use of 
too much proteid is a universal dietetic error. 
You should increase the amount of carbo¬ 
hydrates, especially in the form of malt 
honey or bees’ honey. Well-dextrinized cere¬ 
als. such as corn flakes, with two ounces of 
malt honey three times a day, will hardly 
fail to produce a gain in flesh. 

10 , 420 . Catarrh—Cubebs- Peppermint, 
Wintergreen, and Menthol—Sore Eyelids. 

—C. L. M., Ohio: “1. What should be done 
for catarrh of the head? Of the stomach? 

2. Are f cubeb berries’ a good remedy for 
catarrh? If so, how should they be used? 

3. Docs peppermint, wintergreen, or men¬ 
thol dry up the lungs? 4. What is a good 
mouth wash? What is good for sore eyelids, 
probably caused by catarrh or painting, as 
that is my trade?" 

Ans. —1. Training the skin by means of 
cold baths, outdoor life, and sleeping in the 
open air, will enable the patient to avoid 
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colds, and thus relieve the catarrh. If pos¬ 
sible. have the nose examined by a specialist. 
Catarrh of the stomach requires careful at¬ 
tention to diet. Meat of all kinds, including 
fish and fowl, should be avoided, also cheese, 
all fried foods and condiments, and generally 
milk. The diet should consist of fruits, leg¬ 
umes-preferably hulled by passing through 
a colander before serving,—baked potatoes, 
rice,— browned before boiling,— well-chewed 
nuts and nut foods, and the various flake 
preparations and cereals. Cream, butter, and 
eggs should be used. In very bad cases la¬ 
vage of the stomach is necessary for removal 
of mucus. Improvement of the general health 
by outdoor life, exercise, and a careful dietary 
will accomplish in cases of catarrh of the 
stomach more than local treatment alone. 

2. The remedy named sometimes gives 
temporary relief, but it is not really curative. 

3. No. 

4. Pure water, or cinnamon water, consist¬ 
ing of ten drops of cinnamon essence in half 
a glass of water. 

5. Bathe the eyes with very hot water two 
or three times a day. Consult an oculist. 

10,421. Nut Butter, Breakfast Toast, 
home Meal Scones, and Fresh Fruit.— 

G. A. R., South Australia: " 1. Please advise 
die quantity of these foods to give the re¬ 
quired calories per individual per diem.” 

'A ns. —It is impossible to calculate a ration 
without knowing the ingredients and the ex¬ 
act amounts of each ingredient in each recipe. 
If you will send us your recipe for the Home 
Meal Scones, and specify which fruits are 
used, wc will be glad to calculate the quan¬ 
tities. 

10,422 Eating Too Slowly.—C. L. R., 

Illinois: “ I notice a pamphlet on the harm 
of eating too slowly, and wish to ask if such 
a thing is possible.” 

A ns. —One should not eat so slowly as to 
occupy the whole time in mastication. Every 
morsel of food should be reduced to a semi- 
liquid state before it is swallowed. 

10,423. Paralysis from Fright—Atro¬ 
phy. —A. G.. Pennsylvania: “My little girl 
at "the age of two and one-half years was 
badly frightened. At night she became de¬ 
lirious, and thirty-six hours afterward she 
was entirely paralyzed. In the last year she 
has greatly improved. Paralysis now affects 
only the left arm. What suggestion or advice 
regarding this case can you give?” 

A ns .—You should place the patient in a 
sanitarium where she can receive the benefit 
of the best surgical skill and health training. 


10 . 424 . The Vegetarian s Pulse—Tem¬ 
perature. —J. McK, South India: “ 1. Should 
not the pulse of the vegetarian be less rapid 
than that of the meat eater? 2. Should the 
temperature not be lower?” 

A ns. —1. Yes. 

2 . No. One who lives on a normal diet 
should have a normal temperature. 

10 . 425 . Insomnia—Tobacco Chewing— 
Cottolene—Catarrh—Pimples—Hair Tonic. 

—W. R. W., California: “ 1. What causes in¬ 
somnia in a strong, healthy man who works 
in the field all day? Would chewing tobacco 
cause it? What are the bad effects or symp¬ 
toms of chewing tobacco? 2. Is cottolene 
pure? If not, what can you recommend? 3. 
Can catarrh of the nose and throat be cured? 
What is the treatment? 4. What causes 
pimples on the face of a girl sixteen years 
old? 5. Is it safe to use a hair tonic con¬ 
taining sugar of lead?” 

A ns. —1. There are many causes of insom¬ 
nia. A frequent cause in advanced years is 
high blood-pressure. The use of tobacco is a 
cause of high blood-pressure, and hence may 
cause insomnia. Chewing tobacco produces 
premature old age, weak heart, indigestion, 
and a very foul breath. 

2. Cottolene is claimed by the manufactur¬ 
ers to consist of nothing but the reiined oil 
of cottolene. This is probably true, as it 
would be hard to find any cheaper oil with 
which to adulterate that of the cotton seed. 
The best sources of fat are good sterilized 
butter made from cow's milk, and butter made 
from nuts. 

3. Yes. Cases of this sort require the serv¬ 
ices of a good specialist. 

4 Lowered vital resistance, probably due 
to the absorption of products of decompo¬ 
sition of undigested foodstuffs in the colon. 
5. No. 

10 . 426 . To Increase Weight — Cal¬ 
loused Feet, etc. —F. T., New York: “ 1. 

1 am 53 years of age; height six leet three 
inches; weight 156 pounds; seemingly in go(^ 
condition; of active, nervous temperamewF 
Would there be any advantage in increasing 
in weight? 2. State means of prevention 
or palliation of calloused balls of feet. 3. 
Why do some people appear pallid or white 
on extremely cold days?” 

A ns. —1, The normal weight of a person 
6 ft. 3 in. in height is 181 pounds. At 53 
years of age the weight might even be ten or 
fifteen pounds more with no disadvantage. 
Some persons, however, are constitutionally 
lean. I 11 such cases no improvement of health 
will result in a very considerable increase of 
flesh. 
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2. Remove pressure from the affected part 
by wearing underneath the foot a pad of felt, 
or several thicknesses of leather with an open¬ 
ing to receive the calloused part. 

3. Because of contraction of the blood¬ 
vessels. 

10.427. Sleeplessness. —W. D., Califor¬ 
nia: “Is there anything I can take internally 
to aid my sleep, which is interrupted fre¬ 
quently, owing to bladder and kidney trouble ? 
I have trouble in getting to sleep, once being 
awakened. I do not want lo take drugs if any 
simple remedy can be taken. 1 am a vege¬ 
tarian eighty-six years old, and in general 
enjoy excellent health.” 

A ns. —No, there is no drug which can be 
used for producing sleep the effects of which 
will not be damaging. Some excellent reme¬ 
dies for producing sleep are the neutral bath, 
the moist abdominal bandage, hot foot bath, 
and warm applications to the legs and spine. 
Be sure that the colon is thoroughly emptied 
daily. 

10.428. Uric Acid—Gall-Stones—Pork 
—Vegetarianism and the Bible—“The 
Stuffed Club.” —A. G., Chicago: “ 1 . Ac¬ 
cording to Haig, the combustion of the body 
is regulated by the amount of uric acid con¬ 


tained in the system. Is not this an error, 
uric acid being a by-product of cellular ac¬ 
tivity. 2. Gall-stones being a symptom of 
constitutional derangement caused by dietetic 
errors, how can an operation remove the 
cause? 3. Why will not a correct diet cause 
the gall-stones to disintegrate? 4. If it is 
true that pork takes four hours to digest and 
six hours to leave the small intestine, 
why does not its ‘staying quality’ make it a 
valuable food for the hard manual laborer? 
5. Why do vegetarians quote the Bible in 
bolstering their logic when all other branches 
of science leave the Bible out of the ques¬ 
tion? 6. Are you acquainted with the teach¬ 
ing of ‘The Stuffed Club’?” 

A ns .—1. Uric acid is certainly a great dis¬ 
turber of nearly all vital processes. Many 
maladies can be traced to its presence in the 
body in abnormal amount. It is certainly 
one of the causes of autointoxication, and 
hence may be responsible for many forms of 
vital disturbance. 

2. Gall-stones are not altogether due to 
dietetic errors. They are the result of dis¬ 
ease of the gall-bladder and bile ducts. An 
operation for removal of gall-stones will not 
prevent the subsequent recurrence of other 
stones, although experience shows that such 


LISTERINEl 


The original antiseptic compound 

U Listerine is peculiarly free from irritating properties, 
even when applied to the most delicate of the tissues, 
whilst its volatile constituents give it more healing and 
penetrating power than is possessed by a purely mineral 
antiseptic solution; hence it is quite generally accepted as 
the standard antiseptic preparation for general use in 
domestic medicine, and for those purposes where a 
poisonous or corrosive disinfectant can not be used with 
safety. ^1 It is the best antiseptic for daily employment 
in the care and preservation of the teeth. 


Literature more fully descriptive of Listerine may be had upon 
request, but the best advertisement of Listerine is—LISTERINE 

Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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recurrence is extremely rare. In some cases 
removal of the gall-bladder is necessary. 

3. The nature of gall-stones is such that 
when once formed they are just as much 
foreign bodies as though they were composed 
of iron, sandstone, or quartz. 

4. Food hard to digest is no advantage to 
the laboring man. Such food requires a con¬ 
siderable extra expenditure of energy for 
which it gives no adequate return, and thus 
detracts from the energy available for work. 
The laboring man requires not food hard to 
digest, hut food which is easily digested. 

5. The Bible certainly is entitled to re¬ 
spect, not only as the Christian authority in 
ethics and morals, but as the oldest authentic 
history and the book of all others which gives 
a consistent account of the early beginnings 
of the race. A movement which has for 
its purpose the promotion of the welfare of 
man can not afford to leave the Bible out. 

6 . No. 

10.429. Ptomaine Poisoning—Pasteur¬ 
ized Milk. —H. A. S., Minnesota: “ 1. What 
causes conditions favorable for ptomaine poi¬ 
soning in canned goods? 2. Does pasteur¬ 
izing (not sterilizing) milk free it from germ 
life? ” 

Ans. 1 Conditions favorable for pto¬ 

maine poisoning in canned goods are begin¬ 
ning of decomposition of meat before it is 
canned and insufficient sterilization. 

2. No, 

10.430. Chronic Chilliness Nervous¬ 
ness Stomach Trouble.— J I'., Canada: 
“ What would you recommend for suscepti¬ 
bility to chilliness from the slightest draft or 
contact with anything cold ?” 

.Ins. — A very short hot bath followed by 
a cold bath or vigorous rubbing with icc. This 
should be followed by an oil rub; that is, 
the entire skin should be rubbed with the 
hands lubricated with oil or cocoa butter. 

10.431. Catarrh—Consumption, etc.— 

M. B. R., Michigan: “1. Is catarrh in any 
stage or of any kind contagious? 2. Does 
it often terminate in consumption, as the 
patent medicine ads. aver? 3. Is it necessary 
to have the dishes used by one having ca¬ 
tarrhal cough with quite profuse expectora¬ 
tion washed separately? 4. How long 
should handkerchiefs and cloths used by one 
thus affected soak in bichloride of mercury? 
5. Is 1-1000 sufficiently strong? 6. IIow long 
should they be boiled afterwards? 7. What 
diet* should be followed in such a case? I 
use practically no tea, coffee, or pork, and 
but little meat of any kind. 8. What can be 
done to prevent red pimply blotches on the 
cheeks? " 


Ans. —1. Yes. All catarrhs are probably 
more or less contagious. A few catarrhs are 
very decidedly so. 

2. No. 

3. No. The dishes should be exposed to 
the action of boiling water. 

4. An hour. 

5 . Yes. V 

6. Half an hour. 

7. Avoid the use of meats, employ a diet 
containing 110 excess of proteids, but a suffi¬ 
cient number of calories to secure a gain in 
flesh. 

8. Bathe the cheeks with very hot water 
two or three times a day. Adopt a simple 
natural diet, avoiding meats of all kinds, tea, 
coffee, or condiments, and unsterilized butler. 

10,43-2. Nervous Symptoms — Dizzi¬ 
ness—Dilatation of the Stomach.—N. J.. 

New York: “1 Is dizziness a common com¬ 
plaint, and is it dangerous? 2. Is it often 
caused by intestinal indigestion and autoin¬ 
toxication, and is a cure in such cases likely? 
3. In a neurasthenic patient may these symp¬ 
toms be felt in an exaggerated form and 
would mental effort effect a cure?” 

Ans. —1. Yes. Dizziness is very often due 
to indigestion. In elderly people, however, 
dizziness is not infrequently one of the p*e 
mature symptoms of arteriosclerosis, or hard¬ 
ening of the arteries. It is a symptom which 
should receive prompt attention, no matter 
what the cause tuny be. 

2. Yes. Washing the colon is an excellent 
remedy. 

3. Yes. 

THE DANGERS OF CHEAP LEATHER 


The adulteration of foods is not the only 
adulteration which is a menace to the public 
health. The Scientific American issues m 
warning against the use of *' adulterate™ 
leatln-r ” on account of its injurious conse¬ 
quences. In order to supply the weight nec¬ 
essary to make cheap and inferior leather 
pass as first-quality material, it is weighted 
with glucose and barium, which gives it the 
peculiar quality of absorbing moisture freely 
and retaining it in an extreme degree. The 
consequence is that a boot so treated is ac¬ 
tually never dry; for even in the driest 
weather the natural moisture of the foot col¬ 
lects upon the inner sole, and renders such 
footwear dangerous. 




THE CARE OF THE SKIN 


° A beautiful body presupposes a healthy 
body, in perfect condition for its use, em¬ 
bracing color, texture, animation and in¬ 
telligence,” says Dr. Anna Galbraith in the 
January Delineator . “ The adage, ‘ Beauty 

is but skin deep/ like many another, is un¬ 
true. The beauty of the skin is evidence of 
good respiration, good digestion, proper ex¬ 
cretion by the bowels, skin, and kidneys, good 
condition of the blood, and plenty of out¬ 
door exercise. 


‘‘The skin is a very delicate and complex 
organ, and upon its conditions and the 
vicissitudes to which it is exposed, the health 
is more dependc*nt than upon any other 
agency in life over which we have control. 
The skin is not an independent organ; noth¬ 
ing in the body is independent. It is now 
well known that the skin, as well as other 
parts of the body, depends for its integrity 
upon the general nervous system. Dis¬ 
turbance anywhere in the body acts upon 
the skin; conversely, any disturbance in the 
skin acts upon the central nervous system.” 




* 



HoO,9% 

Destroys Pus and any Morbid Element with which it comes in contact, 
leaving the tissues beneath in a healthy condition. 

Indorsed and successfully used by leading Physicians in the 
treatment of 

Diseases of the Nose, Throat and Chest.— 

Open Sores.—Skin Diseases.—Inflammatory and Purulent Dis* 
eases of the Ear.—Diseases of the Genito Irinary Organs.— 
Inflammatory and Contagious Diseases of the Eyes. etc. 


In order to prove the efficiency of HYDROZONE, I will 
send a — ”o. bottle free 

to any Physician upon receipt of ioc. to pay forwarding charges. 

Note. —A copy of the iSth edition of my book of 340 
panes, on the “ Rational Treatment of Diseases Characterized 
by the Presence of Pathogenic Germs." containing reprints of _ 

210 unsolicited clinical reports, by leading contributors to Chemist and tiradunt** of the •’Ecnle Centrnle des 
Medical Literature, will be sent free to Physicians mention* ris et Manufactures de Paris (France), 
ing this journal. 57-59 Prlm-e Street. NEW YORK. 


rr«|>m‘tl only hy 
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EXTRACTS FROM ‘THE PREVENTION 
OF DISEASE ” 

(Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd.) 

“The fact that the Jewish race still exists, 
though no longer a nation, though their 
national life lasted scarcely 500 years, and 
though they have been persecuted and hated 
by the nations among whom they have been 
scattered, is owing in no small degree to the 
scrupulous way in which they have carried 
out the biblical laws of hygiene. The best 
known of these hygienic laws refer to their 
food. 

“ The Mosaic Law especially forbids the 
eating of those animals which experience 
has taught may cause disease: such as the 
flesh of swine, of cats, and of certain rodents, 
which Luther translates M rabbits/' but which 
probably are “ rats.” Recent research has 
shown that these animals are apt to harbor 
trichinae, and Virchow justly pronounces 
Moses one of the greatest physicians of all 
time. Animals living a free life, such as 
wild animals and beasts of prey may not 
b_ used for food, partly to discourage the 
love of hunting which the Bible regards as 
a cruel sport, partly because it is not pos¬ 
sible to control the food of such animals, 
and they sometimes eat food which is bad 
and which might be harmful to men."— Dr. 
S. Goldschmidt. 

STUDIES IN GOSPEL HISTORY 

A series of forty-five lessons on the life of 
Christ, by Prof. M. E. Kern, of Union Col¬ 
lege. The Union College Pr.ss, Box 37, 
College View, Nebraska. 

Notes, copious library reierenccs, outline 
maps, and illustrations, make the study of 
the life of the Christ, as here outlined, one 
of fascinating interest when taken up either 
privately or in th’ class room. 

The written- answer method is to be em¬ 
ployed in the use of this work—space being 
left after each question for the answer to 
be written in. 

The book contains 364 pages, is attractively 
bound in cloth, and will be sent anywhere, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, 75 cents. Dis¬ 
count to schools. 

Remember, this book is arranged for use 
in church schools, academies, and colleges. 

According to the special census report just 
issued by the United States Census Office, 


one person in every 850 was deaf in 1900. 
The inquiry was under the direction of 
Alexander Graham Bell, who is perhaps the 
greatest living authority on such matters. 
The report says that deafness is more 
common in the northern part of the United 
States than in the South, and that negroes 
seem less susceptible to deafness than whites. 
In Dr. Bell’s new book, " The Mechanism of 
Speech,” to be issued shortly by Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, the eminent scientist gives 
to the public a complete explanation of the 
most modern methods of teaching speech to 
the deaf. 


MORE EATING THAN SEEING 

George Ade, the humorist and playwright, 
told a story recently of a farmer who went 
to a large city to see the sights. The rural 
visitor engaged a room at a hotel, and, be¬ 
fore retiring, asked the clerk about the hours 
for dining. 

“We have breakfast from six to eleven, 
dinner from eleven to three, and supper from 
three to eight,” explained the clerk. 

" Wa-al, say.” inquired the farmer, in sur¬ 
prise, "what time air I goin’ ter git to see 
ther town ? ”— Judge. 


WEARING APPAREL. 


One of the most radical changes of mod¬ 
ern times in sanitary hygienic apparel, is to 
be found in the introduction of the Deimel 
Linen-Mesh, which was brought before the 
public through the discoveries of Dr. H. L. 
Dcitnel in 1894, and which has since become 
recognized throughout the world as the cor¬ 
rect material for wear next the body. 

The wearing of Linen is not a new idea, 
but the manner of preparation is. As a 
fabric to be worn next to the skin, it is the 
oldest known; it antedates the Christian era. 
The greatest of all ancient law-givers and 
physicians, Moses, whose laws provided es- 
peciallv for the cleanliness, recognized the® 
purity and healthfulness of Linen Under¬ 
wear, and the unhealthfulness and unclean- 
lincss of woolen. See Ezekiel 44: 17, 18. 
"They shall be clothed with Linen garments 
and no wool shall come upon them. They 
shall not gird themselves with anything that 
causeth sweat.” 

Apuleius, an old Roman author, wrote the 
following: “Wool, the excretion of a slug¬ 
gish body, was deemed a profane attire even 
in the times of Orpheus and Pythagoras, 
but flax, that cleanest production of the 
field, is used for the inner clothing of man.” 

Hippocrates, the father of medicine, said: 

“ Pure Linen should be worn next to the 
skin.” 
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The Niles Bryant School of Piano Tuning 

Founded in 18D8, became a State Corporation In IdOtL 




Hull.the home of the 
School, f8 the 
tn thp world 
the teach- 
profession hy 
It la owned 
exclusively by 

PIANO TUNINC PAYS. 

Ourtiraduitri Kara #.'• to #IO|i<*r 
l»ay thr Yrnr Round 

After two or three tiiontha 
of study ut houie. you can be¬ 
gin to earn money by tuning, voicing, regulatlug and repairing 
nlunos. When you have finished our coarse, we will grant you a 
Diploma. accented the world over as proof of proficiency. 

The Tt’SE-A-PUONE* oar exclusive patented Invention, 
makes learning quick and easy. Bv Its use and our personal 
correspondence instruction. Any One >Vlio Can 
Hear l‘an Learn to Tunc. 

The ACTION MODEL, repeat 
cdly regulated and repaired by the 
student, teaches how to regulate any 

{ >lan«». and how to repair every mla¬ 
mp which tnay occur to u tilano ac- 
tl.m. \\ e Supply FREE to each 
student, a Tune a-Phone. a fnll-sl/ed 
inodd ot a modcru upright lTuno 
Action, also all necessary tools. 

We tit our students to command 
splendid profits In the pleasantest 

or professions. Read what some T , _ PhftI10 - na(1 
of our graduates sav about It. Tlie Tuae-a-Pnone in Use. 


Haveruitde as higha.stl7adav.but have every hope of making more. 
“■ Josr.ni I . sue .kiii.m.v 791 Port An , Brooklyn, N Y 

In less than one week I tOoklnWT.ftOtuning.without neg¬ 
lecting my pastoralduties. (Rev, iL.h.LrsK.McLean.Tex. 

Took up your Course Dec- 14th, 190.'.. Tuned first piano 
Jan. 13th, I WHS, for which I received fS. Have since earned 
as much as *12 for six hours’ work. 

Thed Norman, 1474 Woodward Ave., Detroit. Mich. 

LET US MAKE YOU LIKEWISE PROSPEROUS. 

The Niles Bryant School of Piano Tuning: 

12. Monument Square, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
Sent! for Free Illustrated De- 
The Action Model. aeriptlve Booklet. 





is a perfect food, as 
wholesome as it is 
eliciou s — highly 
easily di¬ 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre¬ 
serve health and pro¬ 
long life. 

Be sure that you get 
the genuine, bearing 
our trade-mark on 
every can. 

A -7 HIGHEST AWARDS 1M 
4/ EUROPE and AMERICA 

! Walter Baker £( Co. Ltd. 

1 Established 1780 Dorchester. Mass. 



An ideal undergarment of intrinsic worth, giv¬ 
ing greatest protection and comfort to every 
one, whether in health or sickness :: :: 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL LITERATURE AND SAMPLES 


= ADDRESS = 

DEIMEL LINEN-MESH CO., - 491 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


SAX FRANCISCO WASHINGTON BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 

1107 Van Ness Ave. 1313 F St.. N. W. 510 Fulton St. 107 N. Charles St. 

LONDON W. C., Eng.: 83 Strand (Hotel Cecil) 


MONTREAL 
312 St. Catherine 8t. W. 




In replying to advertisements f please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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The Travel 

M agazine 


Might as well say you don't know 
the best in the new kind of latter- 
day magazines as not to read it. 

January number mailed for 10 
cents; or send $ 1.00 for a year's 
subscription. 


ADDRESS 

The Travel Magazine, 

341 Fourth Ave , NEW YORK 



j^XtAR/p 

80RATED 


WTwm 

. \R.Y SUPPUf 


The Superior Qual¬ 
ity of this powder 
makes it one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of— 

Prickly Heat 
Nettle • Rash 
Chafed Skin 

etc., etc., etc. 

it is an excellent 
remedy for PER¬ 
SPIRING FEET. 

and is especially 
adapted— 

FOR 

INFANTS 


Delightful after 
Shaving 

Price % postpaid , 
25 c. per box 

Agents Wanted 









». • 


Sf; ; 
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UNCLE SAM’S “O. K.” 

is usually considered pretty good evidence as to the dcpendubleness 
ot any article. The reason why 

The Pasteur Chamberland Filter 

is used ill the United States Army Is made plain by the following 
letter: 

TROOP •’ I." Sm U. S. CAVALRY. 

Puerto Principe, Cuba, Sept. :10, lnyy. 
Tkt PQ&taur-Chamb:rUmd niter Co., 

Layton. Ohio. U. S. A. 

Gentlemen. In regard 
to the Pasteur Army Filter, 1 must say it 
does all that It is required to do. All water that 
Is used /or cooking and drinking purposes tn our 
regiment, at present, is tiltered through your ti l^ 
ter and 1 can truthfully say that 1 have no faul^ 
to find, nor have 1 heard of any that ha>. 

The mechanical construction of the Filter is a- 
neur j>erfection as it possibly can be, according 
to my judgment. < mr machine has been in daily 
use for eight months, and works to-day os it did 
when first put together. With proper care it wil I 
do all, if not more, than you claim. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Wm. J. Green, Q. M., Serg't. 

Troop /, St/i Cavalry. 

There are all Styles and Sizes, planned for all 
Purposes For Information adores* 

- The - 

Pasteur-Chamberland Filter Co., 


Dayton, Ohio. 


In replying to advertisements, please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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BIBLES 

Nothing makes a more acceptable gift 
to many persons than an elegant Bible 



We carry all styles and sizes. Write 
for our latest catalog 

Good Health Publishing Co. 

Battle Creek, Michigan 



LAWN FENCE 

Many Stylo-. Sold uii trial at 
wlniloKale price*. Save 20 

to 40 per cent. Uln.-truled 
Cut t lo me *"i eo. Write today. 

KITSEL.WAN BROS. 

Bun 389. Mancie, Indiana. 


PERFECT LUNGH^ 

^ A CUP OF \\r- S ^ 

^DELICIOUS " 

^COCOA 

"W' ITH 






Biscuit* 

YOUR GROCER Olt DRUGGIST SELLS BOTH 

A PERFECT HEALTH FOOD 



\ Satisfying I.unc.K Biscuit* 

CHOCOLATE DIPPED WSCU/T^ 

is the highest achievement in the science of faodproduction. 

THE /1ATURAL FOOD COS SHREDDED WHEAT 

Tmcuir?T/ D ^4i5- in theirWorld Famed. 
Chocolate Making it doubly 

STRENGTHENING .""INVIGORATING 1 

4tTt1E BEST CHILDRENS BISCUIT EVERPRODliCED^ 




Plans for a $2,200 Cottage 



T HIS most attractive house is shown by large photo plate of exterior, together with four 
full-size elevations and two floor plans, which gives you a complete set of working plans 

In the January umber of 

JOURNAL OF MODERN CONSTRUCTION 

my new 48-page monthly, devoted to good designing and good construction. It makes a spe¬ 
cialty of New Methods and New Materials used in present-day building. In addition to the 
plans and about twenty pages of interesting articles for the builder, are the regular departments, 
“ The Cement User,” ” Heating and Plumbing,” ” The Painter and Finisher,” ” Prices of 
Building Materials,” Free Information department for all readers. 

Send 20 cents for copy containing plans for house shown above. Subscription $2.00 per 
year. Will mail Free an advance plan sheet showing the first ten houses to appear this year. 
- - — ■. — Send all orders and letters to 

MAX L. KEITH, P\ib., 497 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Uhe tvell-knotun Keith'j Magazine, £1.50 per year, by same publisher. 


In replying to advertisements , please mention GOOD HEALTH . 
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HAVE PLACED IN THEIR HOMES THE WORLD-FAMED PUBLICATION 

Ridpath’s History of the World 

This means that practically as many Americans have bought Ridpath as have bought the great Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and 5ne Century Dictionary combined. Can you imagine any greater testimonial for any book? 

Dr. Ridpath's Immortal Work commands the admiration of the English-speaking world. It is endorsed by 
the scholarship of the world, and by the great American people as the only history of the world worth having. 

THE FAILURE OF THE PUBLISHERS 

PLACES IN OUR HANDS THE REMAINING SETS OF THIS GREAT PUBLICATION 

9 Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 4.000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations. Brand New, 
latest edition, down to 1906, beautifully bound in Half Morocco. We are selling these sets while they last. 

At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 

We will name our price only in direct letter* to those sending us the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address 
plainly and mail to us now before you forget it ; 

Here is your opportunity to secure Ridpath’s History of the World at the lowest price ever offered—and on easy terms. It will cost you 
nothing to inspect the beautiful specimen pages and let us mail you full particulars of our offer. The sample paces are free. 


RIDPATH 
VOL. I. 


CQVPT 
l , *ALt>A£ A 
ASSYRIA 
MEDIA 
BABYLONIA 
PERSIA 


•srr «esr ws we 

iun f RANEE. THE CLOSE or 

BARBARIAN PEOPLE AND GWWWlY.nALt DgjjKlfJtTH 

PAFTMIA ROMF ASCENDENCY r«E AIN&5 REVOU J r fMfEMniWK AMDAWNOf 

rerr-E THf New WORLD ****!**** nEtKmiH 

GR6E-E THE REPUBLIC Ar, ° Tme Ad Of GREAT aWTA* Sjjjj* CENTURY 

MACEDONIA the EMPIRE JJf* JJJJ& REFORMATION REVOLUTION 


Royal Octavo Volumes, encyclopaedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 iu. wide, 2 in* thick, weighs 55 lbs. 


D IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, 
* ^ long before the Pyramids of Egypt were buih: down 
through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea‘$ gran¬ 
deur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham¬ 
medan culture and refinement ; of French elegance and 
British power; to the rise of the Western world, includ¬ 
ing the complete history of the United States and every 
other nation down to the close of the Russia-Japan war. 

He throws the mantle of personality over the old 
heroes of history. Alexander is there.—patriot, warrior, 
statesman, diplomat,—crowning the glory of Grecian his¬ 
tory. Xerxes from his mountain platform sees Themis- 
tocles, with three hundred and fifty Greek ships, smash 
—— his Persian fleet of over a thousand sail and 
d* 1 help to mold the language in which this para- 
A graph is written. Rome perches Nero, upon 
the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a 
poor madman’s name to stand for countless 
centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty. 
Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your 
very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that 
at last the end of his gilded dream has come. 


Brings the 
. Complete 
Set. 

Balance 
Small sums 
Monthly 


Bismarck is there,—gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in 
the diplomatic ring,— laughing with grim disdain at France 
which says: “You shall not.” Washington is there 
“ foursquare to all wind*,” grave, thoughtful, proof 
against the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned 
darts of false friends; clear-seeing over the heads 
of his fellow-countrymen, and on into another 
century, the most colossal world-figure of 
his time. 

He covers every race, every na¬ 
tion, every time, and holds you 
spellbound by his wonderful elo¬ 
quence. Nothing more interest¬ 
ing, absorbing, and inspiring 
was ever written by man. 

Ridpath should be in 
your home. It is a work 
that you will value 
as long as you live 
and read over 
and over. 


Wfklcrn 
Newspaper 
A ftuorhitUn 
llearhurn 8L 
thlrnit", III. 


Please mail, without 
co*t to me, sample 
pages of Ridpath'* His¬ 
tory containing his famous 
Race Chart" in color*.map 
of China and Japan, diagram 
of p.tnuiua Cana), specimen 
«gp§ from the work, etc , and 
wri'e me fill! particulars of your 
fpecLl otter to Own Hsslth readers. 


HISTORY .'STORY HISTORY history history HISTORY HISTORY "STORY HISTORY 
WORLD WORLD ASt ABt WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD 
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Corset Slaves 


Nine Out of Every Terv 

women you meet are just that— corset slaves . Not 
willing slaves either, mind you'. Not bearing their 
burdens of headaches, backaches, weak stomach, 
liver or kidneys uncomplainingly—far from it. 
For if ever imprecations were hurled at any one 
thing more than another by the American women, 
the corset is that thing. 

Didn’t you ever hear this :— 

“ Oh, these corsets, they're just killing me / 
I do wish. I could get away in the woods somewhere 
where I would not have to wear them." 

It used to be “a case of have to.” Women who did not wear corsets 
looked so “simply dreadful” that even the prospect of invalidism would 
scarcely offer inducement to appear in public corset-less; 

That was the situation a number of years ago when we began to figure on 
a reform garment to take the place of the corset. To-day a great many satisfied 
wearers of the GOOD HEALTH WAIST add their assurances to ours that this 
waist successfully replaces the corset. 

It looks just as well—to an eye trained to real symmetry and graceful¬ 
ness, it looks far better. 

The waist is washable and adjustable and is carried in all styles and sizes. 
Children’s waists are also carried. 

“All right for others but not for you ? ” 

k Not a bit of it. 

A trial will convince you that this is just what you have been looking for. 



USE THIS COUPON. 

Good Health Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Send your Tree catalogue, telling about the Good Health Waist, to 

Xnrnt _ _ 

Address _ 

-L _ 


In replying to advertisements , please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Grand Trunk Railway System* 

SOLID THROUGH TRAINS 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, Buffalo, New York, 
and Philadelphia 

"VIA NIAGARA FALLS” 

Also to BOSTON via the important business 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


For Information, Time Tables, etc., apply to any Agent of the Company or 'to 

GEO. W. VAUX, 

Assistant General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 

Room 917, 135 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


In replying to advertisements, please mention GOOD HEALTH . 
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■ WANTED 

Men and Women to Work on a Salary 

Energetic, wide-awake agents find it an easy matter to take subscriptions to 
GOOD HEALTH. It is just what the people are looking for—a magazine 
that stands for something. Sick or well, thinking men and women always 
give their health first consideration, and the oldest health journal in the worlds 
representative of the great Battle Creek Sanitarium Idea, can not fail to 
interest them. 


So confident are we that no wide¬ 
awake agent can make a failure of 
this work that we are willing in every 
instance to make a straight offer of 

Salary and Commission 

to all those who will give it a con¬ 
scientious trial. 


Men and women, young or old, who know what the GOOD HEALTH 
message is and who believe in it are the ones we want in the field. None 
4 need japply who do not fill these requirements and who can not furnish the 
best of references. 

The magazine season is at its height just now, and every day wasted means a 
oss,"so if you contemplate accepting this offer, we urge you to write at once. 


Address: Circulation Manager, 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING -CO., 

Battle Creek, Michigan 


In replying to advertisements . please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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to any one who will devote a few minutes of their 
time to taking two subscriptions to Goon Health. 
Just take this magazine out t«» the neighbors. Take two subscriptions for one 
year :it. $1.00 each or send your own subscription and one other; send them to us 
with the *2.00 and the watch will be sent you by return until, postpaid. It's easy, 
.lust, try. 


How About a Watch 

7 


A fine nickeled, open-face timepiece, stem-winding 
and stem-setting. It keeps good time, too; as 2 ood 
time as any watch yon would pay *10 or *15 for. 
Good enough for any boy or any man. We send 
this watch— 

FREE 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Battle Creek, Michigan 


Become A Vegetarian 


A ND become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer-headed 
—and save money. Learn about Vegetarianism 
through 

The Vegetarian Magazine. 

The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner body, a 
healthier mentality and a higher morality. Advocates disuse 
of flesh, fish and fowl as food; hygienic living and natural 
methods of obtaining health. Preaches humanitaiianism, 
pnrity and temperance in all things. Upholds all that’s sensi¬ 
ble, right and decent Able contributors. Has a Household 
Department which tells how to prepare Healthful and Nutri¬ 
tious Dishes without the use of meats or animal fats. Gi v es 
valuable Tested Recipes and useful hints on HYGIENE, 
SELECTION OF FOODS, TABLE DECORATION. 
KITCHEN ECONOMY. CARE OF COOKING UTENSILS, 
etc. Full of timely hints on PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
DISEASE. Gives portraits of prominent vegetarians, and 
personal testimonials from those who have been cured of 
longstanding diseases by the adoption of a natural method of 
living. TELLS HOW TO CUT DOWN LIVING EX¬ 
PENSES WITHOUT GOING WITHOUT ANY OF LIFE’S 
NECESSITIES. EXPLAINS THE ONLY WAY OF PER 
MANENTLY CURING THE LIQUOR HABIT WAYS 
TO INCREASE MUSCLE AND BRAIN POWER Valua¬ 
ble hints on Child-Culture—how to inculcate unselfishness, 
benevolence and sympathy in children. A magazine for the 
whole family. Uniquely printed, well illustrated. Paces 7 
by ro inches in size. Published monthly. Sent postpaid to 
your address, 1 year, for fi ; 6 mos., 50c; 3 mos., ssc; 1 mo., 
ioc. No free copies. 

BOOKS YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 


Why I am a Vegetarian. J. Howard Moore. 9 .25 

•24 Reasons for Vegetarian Diet.os 

The Philosophy of Diet.52 

Meatless Dishes. 10 

Hygeia Cook Book, Dr. Heard. 50 

Moral Basis of Vegetarianism.02 

For War or Peace, Which?.10 

Cleanliness the First Principle of Hygiene.ro 

Clerical Sportsmen, J. Howard Moore. 05 

Vegetarianism from Principle.25 


INSTRUCTIVE, INTERESTING 

“Correct €nglisif),= 

Iboto to Use 3ft” 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVO¬ 
TED TO THE USE OF ENGLISH 

JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, - . Editor 


Partial Contents 

Course in Grammar 

How to Increase One’s Vocabulary 

The Art of Conversation ^ 

Shall and Will; Should and Would : How to Use ThSh 

Pronunciations (Century Dittionary) 

Correct English in the Home 
Correct English in the School 
What to Say and What Not to Say 
Course in Letter-W’riting and Punctuation 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations 
Business English for the Business Man 
Compound Words; How to Write Them 
Studies in English Literature 


Agents Wanted 

$1,00 a Year. Send 10c. for single copy 

CORRECT ENGLISH, - Evan.ton, III. 


THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE. CHICAGO. ILL. 

In replying to advertisements , please mention GOOD HEALTH 
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THE OPEN-AIR TREATMENT 
OF CONSUMPTION 

Leading Lung Specialists are contributing ar¬ 
ticles on the PREVENTION and CURE 
of TUBERCULOSIS to every number of 

JOURNAL OF THE OUTDOOR LIFE 

Official Organ of the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

Let us send you six back numbers containing valuable 
articles. Fifty cents silver or stamps. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life 

38 Main St., TRUDEAU, N. V. 

In the Adirondack Mountains 

Per Year $1.00 Per Copy IOc. 


Sanitary Supplies 

We will furnish any of the following no nut l nupplie* in combination with one year's subscription to 
GOOD HE A L TIL Add to the one dollar you tend for GOOD HEAL TIL 
the /trier set opjntsife the article f/Ou tlesire. 


Combination NVAter Bottle mid Fountain Syringe B. $1 00 

Combination Water Bottle and Fountain .Syringe A. . 1 25 

Hot Water Bag. cloth insertion, two quart . ... . . . 7f> 

Hot Water Bag. cloth insertion, three quart.... . l oo 

Spine Bag, 26-Inch.. 1 no 

Stomach Tube. . . . 1 00 

Natural Flesh Brush.*... . inn 

is Wet Abdominal Girdle. — ... . . 1 oo 

Fa rad ic Dry Cell Battery. 7 00 


Perfection Douche Apparatus, Complete. .. . . l 2ft 

Douche Pan.. 50 

Perfection Vaporizer .... . . ... 2 00 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer . .. — . 2ft 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer, with Bulb for Ear Treatment.. 75 

Rectal Irrigator... .. 10 

A Package containing Sanitarium Talcum Powder. Massage (‘ream. Antiseptic Dentifrice 25 


Any of the Above Combinations will be Sent to Separate Addresses if so Desired. Address 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


In replying to advertisements, please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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YOU ARE 

What You Think 

Not What You Think 
YOU ARE 

B RIGHT. BRAINY, BREEZY, with a forceful forward swing f THE 
OPEN ROAD has a vigorous Western H oy of its own. There is 
nothing “ ready made ” about it. No “ good old way.” THE OPEN 
ROAD is the aggressive, full-blooded high-stepper of the West. It is 
bold, it is brisk, it is bright, it is strong; it is independent and optimistic, 
fearless and straight from the shoulder, a characteristic Western product , by 
brilliant Western thinkers. It is an inspiring brain tonic for all thinking people. 

THE OPEN ROAD fights for Freedom, for Truth, for Courage . for Light; 
fights against conventional hypocrisy, against false standards. '* Free and un¬ 
trammeled,” THE OPEN ROAD travels the open road, traversing the arena 
of vital, wide-awake, original thought by, of and for thinking people . 


Thinking Man, Thinking Woman Reads The Open Road 

That** why you want to read it. Fascinating, interesting articles, highest 
grade fiction; French and German essays an epoch-making fea¬ 
ture. Let us place your name on our subscription list. $1.00 
by the year. It will pay you, will please you 

Send u> $1.00 and wc will mark your subscription paid up to May, 1908—20 
months for $1.00—in fact, 23 months for $1.00, because immediately upon receipt 
of your subscription we shall send you the last 3 monthly issues free. Subscribe 
now, right now; write now, enclosing the dollar by draft, check, money-order, 
currency-, or stamps at our risk Do not delay and you will then immediately 
hear from us again. We have an agreeable surprise in store for those who will 
lose no time in sending in their subscriptions; some valuable free premiums. 
You will be safe in sending in your subscriptions and letting us do the rest. Or 
send at once for free sample copy, and you will then hear from us again at once. 

THE OPEN ROAD 

42 Metropolitan Block, Chicago 

Quality and Quantity of circulation the intelligent advertiser values. 

Quality', not Quantity of contents the intelligent reader values. 

THE OPEN ROAD furnishes all these values. 

THE OPEN ROAD completely covers the Central West. 

Advertising rates upon application. 


In replying to advertisements, please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Royal Persons 

foreign dignitaries, and promi¬ 
nent men from all quarters 
of the earth have come across 
seas and traveled thousands 
of miles in order to behold 
the grandeur, beauty and 
powers of Niagara Falls. 
Yet these could not behold 
or be shown, more than the 
traveler is shown, who, in 
the course of his journeys 
Eastward or Westward, 
travels via the 

Michigan ( Tentral 

"The Niagara Falls Route'* 


Between Chicago, Detroit, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston and the East. 

All trains passing by day 
stop five minutes at Falls 
View Station, where the 
traveler is given a direct and 
most comprehensive view of 
Niagara Falls and if desired, 
a stop-over privilege of not 
to exceed 10 days will be 
allowed on through tickets. 

A*k about the Niagara Art Picture 


W. J. LYNCH O. W. RUGGLES 

Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 

Chicago Chicago 


In replying to advertisements , please mention GOOD HEALTH . 












MIDWINTER AT BATTLE CREEK 


Thr absorbing: outdoor life : the sun parlors, spacious lobbies, tropical covered gardens and 
inviting foyers : the rest hours : the baths: skilled attendants and trained nurses: the chef 
with his delicious dietetic food calories: the fascinating dining-room overlooking fifty 
miles of the “Picturesque Peninsula; M the gymnasium and swimming pools, with instruc¬ 
tors: the medical and sur¬ 
gical equipment with 
thirty attending physi¬ 
cians; the body culture; 
massage, Swedish and 
vibration movements; the 
pure water : the open-air 
treatment; the entertain¬ 
ing guests: the never-tir¬ 
ing educational. religious 
and amusement features; 
the spirit of good cheer 
and hopefulness that per¬ 
vades everything. 

All those, at The Saiiitnrium. 
constitute w hat has been culled 
a great University of Health, 
to teach and illustrate the 
principles of right living, to 
assist invalids and the phys¬ 
ically inefficient in lifting 
themselves up to normal ac¬ 
tivity and enjoyment; to cor¬ 
rect false habits and tench true food values and to demonstrate that health, like disease, comes gradually by proc¬ 
esses of growth and change. 

The Sanitarium is Incorporated under the statutes of Michigan as an undenominational,philanthropic enterprise. 

Dispensaries and other medical facilities are provided for the poor. 

Rates vary to meet practically all conditions. 

November is one of the best months to be at the Sanitarium, both for health and enjoyment. 

A Book of Views and descriptive literature will be muiled gladly. Address, Box 21, 

THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 



In substitute feeding of infants food Value is a most important consideration. The "vital 
element" is produced by the elaboration of food having the proper and uniform consistency. Chil¬ 
dren who do not show vitality are poorly nourished. Dairy milk is seldom uniform in composition 
and it is difficult to secure an approximately uniform average up to the minimum requirements. 


Highland Evaporated Milk offers the following uniform analysis: 

Water Fat Milk Sugar Protein Ash 
68.75 8.75 11.85 9 1.65 

It is simply full-cream cow’s milk obtained from many herds and is of uniform and excellent 
composition. It is reduced in volume nearly two and one-half times through a peculiar sterilizing 
process. This is based on scientific principles and is sale, exact and beneficial to the digestibility of 
the protein. Sufficient quantity for clinical tests sent on request 

HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., Highland. III. 



















